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Mount Moosilauke, from Warren, New Hampshire 
The United States Government has bought 7,500 acres on its western slope for a forest reserve 
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| strict enforcement will make the law so unpop- 
ular in the cities that prohibition will be taken 
from the constitution, and a local option sys- | 
tem substituted when the matter is again | 


tested at the polls. “ 


a 





WO Boston schoolboys are members of the 

New England and Other Matters. | Boston Chamber of Commerce party that 
: i i 5 ri They | 

NOTHER tract—about 7,500 acres on the | '8 now making a tour of South America. 3 y 
western slope of Mount Moosilauke—has did not go because they had rich parents who 
recently been added to the national ‘forest could afford to give them the pleasure of such | 


reserve in the White Mountains. That makes | trip, nor are they in any way connected with | [ 


‘ , “res, ~ ile houses that are seeking to 
a total of more than eighty thousand acres | the great mercanti ‘ 5 | 
thus far taken in the White Mountains, at a @Mlarge their business by means of it. They 
cost of $500,000, and many thousand acres | went because they won the highest rank among | 
more are likely soon to be included in the| the high-school boys who took the special | 
reserve. Moreover, the State of New Hamp- | examination offered by the city of Boston. The | 
shire has itself bought 6,000 acres in the | ¢ity government, feeling that it would pay to | 
famous Crawford Notch, and the Society for | send two bright boys of the High School of | 
the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, | Commerce, presumably future merchants of | 


which has powerfully influenced the action of 
the state and national governments, has bought 
two reservations, Lost River and Sunapee 
Mountain, at a cost of $15,000. The work of 
forest preservation is not merely a matter of 
sentiment, but a business matter of importance 
to all the industries that depend, directly or 
indirectly, on New England rivers. 

Mount Moosilauke has been called the 
‘*Hermit Mountain’’ on account of its isola- | 
tion from other high peaks. That isolation is | 
one of its greatest charms, since the visitor to | 
the summit can get an unobstructed and dis- | 
tant view in all directions. At the foot of the 
mountain lie vast stretches of forest dotted 
with glistening lakes and streams. The view | 
is considered one of the most beautiful in the | 
White Mountain region. The picture on the 
cover of The Companion this week shows | 
Mount Moosilauke as seen across the fields and 
forests of Warren, New Hampshire. 

& 
pean Massachusetts, is one of the first 
places to plan for a pageant during the 
coming summer. The show will not be in cele- 
bration of any particular anniversary ; but the | 


past of the city, which is the site of the first | 
permanent settlement in New England after 
that at Plymouth, has a remarkable wealth of 
material for a pageant. ‘The dates selected are 
June 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, and the place 
will be Kernwood,a fine old estate with grounds 
sloping to the sea—an ideal spot. About a 
thousand persons will take part. 


& 


‘* 4 WILD-GOOSE chase’’ usually means the 
pursuit of something that you do not get. 
A man in Machias, Maine, has shown, how- 
ever, that that meaning does not always fit. 
While out driving the other day, he heard an 
unusual noise in a field beside the road, and 
on looking round, saw a large bird clumsily 
making its way across a piece of plowed 
ground. He leaped from his wagon and gave 
chase. Instead of flying, the bird ran across 
the field, and in spite of its struggles, the man 
succeeded in catching it. It proved to be a 
fine specimen of the wild goose, weighing about | 
nine pounds. At first it was thought that the | 
bird might have been wounded by a hunter 
who had fired into a flock that had passed over | 
the town a few hours before, but it showed no | 
sign of having been hurt, and is thriving in | 
captivity. e 
| 
HE efforts of several bird-lovers in Meriden, | 
New Hampshire, have made the town a | 
sanctuary for all the birds of that region. These 
men organized a club of sixty members —a |} 
number that has since grown to 300. They 
bought an abandoned farm, on which they 
built shelters for the birds, and have provided 
throughout the whole year an abundance of 
food to attract them. The birds have been 
quick to respond to the invitation, and are far 
more numerous throughout the town than 
they were a few years ago. Moreover, . the 
example has led people of neighboring towns 
—Charlestown, Hanover, and Cornish—to do 
likewise. Among those who have enlisted in | 
the work are the students of Kimball Union 
Academy. Any community acts with wisdom 
when by its own local efforts it adds to the 
benefit derived from the general laws for the 
protection of birds. 
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URING the past month Maine has seen 

a more effective enforcement of its prohib- 
itory law than for many years before. “That is 
due largely to the action taken by the legisla- 
ture just before its adjournment in summoning 
several sheriffs before it, and after brief hear- 
ings, calling on the governor to remove them 
for their failure to enforce the liquor law in 
their respective counties, and to appoint men 
in their places. The sheriffs thus condemned 
by the legislature were those of Cumberland, 
Penobscot, and Sagadahoc counties. The 
sheriff of Androscoggin County resigned before 
the day for his hearing. The largest cities of 
the state, where there is the most difficulty in 
enforcing the law, are situated in those coun- 
ties. Since then, not only in those counties, 
but in all the others, the officers have been so 
vigilant that violations of the law have been 
greatly reduced. In the places where the law 
has long been openly broken, the enemies of 
prohibition profess to be as well pleased with 
the situation as its friends. They say that the 


| estates, her weal 


| unpunished, but received general sympathy. 


Boston, appropriated $2,400 to pay their ex- 
penses. The appropriation of this sum and 
the subsequent examination aroused much in- 
terest in South American trade among the 
boys, and many of them passed very creditable 
examinations. The fortunate winners were 
William A. Boltz and Edward W. Freedman. 


& & 


NOT ACCORDING TO ROMANCE. 


HEN, in the thrilling pages of romance, 
W the lovely heroine is abducted, it is 

of course the black-hearted villain 
who abducts her. Equally of course it is the 
gallant hero who achieves a dashing rescue. 
But Mons. Aimé Duroc, in a recent study of | 
‘*‘Woman in Philanthropy,”’ relates a true 
incident in the early history of Madame de 
Miramion in which hero and villain were | 
both absent, notwithstanding the fact that | 
there it was an undoubted abduction, with a 
lovely heroine, a coach and four, and a band 
of galloping abductors all complete. 


Marie de Rubelle, born in 1629, was married 
at sixteen; before she was seventeen she was | 
left a widow. Her high position, her great 
her sweetness, her lovely | 
face and manners brought her many suitors. | 
But she was already dissatisfied with the life | 
of a mere court lady, and had set her heart | 
u religion and charity, and against the idea | 
of a second marriage. 

But one of her suitors, Roger, Count de 
Bussy-Rabutin, handsome, popular and rich, 
was so far self-deceived by his vanity that he 
believed her coldness only assumed; perhaps 
to please her late husband’s relatives. He 
was convineed that, given the excuse of appar- 
ent foree, she would willingly marry him; 
and he readily —— his gay friends at 
court to share his belief and join him in the 
dashing adventure of carrying off a lady. 

On her way to ch the yo widow’s 
carriage was surrounded by masked. horsemen, 
who, putting the countess’s old mother-in-law 
out upon the road, gave their orders to the 
driver, and escorted the coach at. full speed 
into the country. At nightfall it stopped 
before a chateau, where two hundred more of 
the count’s friends were in waiting to receive 
the abducted lady with festive honors. To their 

t and discomfiture, she utterly re- 


amazemen 
fused to leave the . 

Only upon receiving the solemn oath of one 
among the gentlemen who belonged to a relig- 
ious order that she should be restored the 
next or in honor and safety to her friends, 
should she still desire to go, would she consent 
to descend. Even thén, that there might be 
no question of her repudiation of her abductor’s 
plot, she refused to touch food beneath his 
roof. She had fasted for thirty-three hours 
before. As all his mcy failed before her 
tirmness, she was finally re ; 

Although Madame de Miramion’s behavior 
was reluctantly admired, the spirit of the times 
was such that the abductor not only went 





‘*Poor Roger!’’? one great lady remarked. 
‘*To have wasted so fine an effort—and she | 
did not even appreciate the compliment. Is 
the woman’s heart, then, of cheese ?’’ 


* © 


MAGICAL WEAPONS. | 
A STORY told by Charles Reade, the nov- | 





elist, is recorded: in ‘‘Memories of Vic- | 

torian London,”’ by Mrs. L. B. Walford. | 
She was a young lady at one of her first | 
dinner-parties, and she listened with delight | 
to a story the great man told. 


He said a friend of his had just returned | 
from Palestine, where she had an experience 
that might have proved tragic but for a happy 
thought that came to her when things were at 
their blackest. She and her husband were 
camping out in rather an unsettled part of the 
country, but as there did not appear to be any 
Arabs about, the rest of the y, all men, 
thought she might safely be left for an hour 
or so, while they climbed a hill not far off. 

She —— so, too, and begged that no one 
would stay behind on her account. They had 
been gone only a short time, however, when, 
to her dismay, horsemen ap as if by | 
magic close at hand, and with threatening 
countenances, rode straight toward the tent 
where she sat in the entrance. 

‘“‘What to do, I knew not,” she related, 
‘*but my heart beat in my throat as I realized 
that no help was to be had from without, and 
that if I were to escape from the dilemma, I 
must look to myself to do it. All at once an 
idea came. I rose and confronted my visitors. 
I looked straight in their faces, and deliber- 
ately took out my false teeth! I have a com- 

lete set,’’ continued —" laughing, ‘‘and as | 

held it solemnly toward the amazed horse- 


men, it did the trick. One yell, and they; 
were off like the wind. | 

‘*No doubt I was held to be an enchantress, | 
and the teeth to be my magical weapons, for 
the men were out of reach in a few moments | 
and never returned, ’’ concluded the courageous 
lady, chuckling. 


Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Milita! chool, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











No more lifting—carrying 
—lugging water for drink- 
ing, washing, bathing, 
fire fighting. Just step to the 
faucet and turn on hot or cold water. 


Have 


Running Water 
Anywhere 


in bath room, kitchen, stable, where- 
ever it’s convenient or necessary. A 








were BARRED and WHITE ROCKS and R. I. 
RED CHICK $14.00 for 100; 50 for $7.50. 
WM. L. PUFFER, BROCKTON, MASS. 








Make sure of getting the best Mustard 
by saying to your grocer, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 











Fragrant, Fir-Filled Pillows 


Healthful. Sleep-inducing. Bringing a breath 
from the Maine Woods to the city dweller. We 
furnish the pillow filled with freshly gathered 
tips of the balsam fir, for those who wish to 
make their own tops. 18x18in. Sent postpaid 
to any New England address on receipt of 75c. 


Irving C. Moulton, Guilford, Maine 

















twist of the wrist will give it to you 
if you install a 


BS pouc.tas B 
PNEUTANK SYSTEM 


It is easy to install, simple to man- 
age, cheap to purchase and needs next 
to no repairs. Can’t freeze, butst, or 
spoil walls or building. Enjoy life 
with running water close at hand. 

In the Pneutank System the pressure 
is always sufficient. to throw a good 
stream to the top of barn or ridge 
board of your house. It has many 
advantages over attic reservoirs, wind 
power towers and tanks. 

Write now for 


Douglas’ Free Book 
_lt’s-aGreat Help 
to péopleliving im the’country or subur- 
ban districts, as it explains in detail all 
the advantages and economy of operating 
a Douglas Pneutank 
Water System. Write 
for book on a postal 
and mail it NOW to 


W.&B. DOUGLAS 


Middletown, Conn. 
- Pump Makersxfor.8: Years 





























GENUINE 


Diamond Ring 


Finest White. Perfect Cutting. Very Brilliant. 


T LAST we have found just the 
sort of a present we want for our 
workers. We have completed 

arrangements with one of the leading 
diamond importers for an unlimited 
supply of a most beautiful Diamond 
Ring. These Rings we propose to 
present to-our subscribers in return 
for the service rendered in introdu- 
cing The Companion to new readers. 














Each stone will be specially selected to 
our order, over ¥g carat in weight, of the 
finest white, perfectly cut, and full of 
sparkle and brilliancy. The diamond will 
be mounted in a Ladies’ 14k Solid Gold 
Ring with Tiffany-Belcher setting. This is 
a Ring you will be proud to own and wear, 
and one which will give you a great deal of 
pleasure. All who see it willadmire it and 
congratulate you upon your good fortune. 





This Ring Will Cost You 
Absolutely Nothing 


One of these beautiful Diamond Rings 
will be sent by insured mail to any Com- 
panion subscriber who sends us eight new 
subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion. 
(See subscription Conditi page 590, in 
The Companion of Oct. 24, 1912.) Or 
the Ring will be sold to any one for $20. 
We will buy this Ring back, returning 
the full price you paid us for it, any time 
within one year of purchase, if for any 
reason you wish to return it. Be sure 
to send size when ordering. 


T This Take eight or ten 
ry ¢ copies of The Com- 
panion containing a complete Serial 
Story. Let a prospective subscriber 
read them, and then see how quickly 
he will give you his subscription. 
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Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Teach your 
children to look 
for the Necco Seal of 

guaranteed quality. A small 

thing to look for—a big thing to find. 
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Safeguard your 
health and the 
health of your 


children by selecting 
a confection of known purity and unques- 
uality. You can’t go wrong in 
buying confections of tempting goodness and 
toothsome deliciousness if you choose 


Necco Wafers Hub Wafers 


Made in a variety of popular flavors—Peppermint, 
. Wintergreen, Chocolate, Sassafras, Clove, 


weraangr nen TE 






Transparent Paper Wrapper . 


Cinnamon, Licorice, Lemon and 

Lime—they make an irre- 

sistible appeal to all 

ie) |) lovers of superior 

Be! j j confections. 
Ahh), 
































jw with POWER PUMP 





The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 

by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 

- yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 

barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 

nection with ratige—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
A Great Fire Protection. 

We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesforfarm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D” AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 


LUNT -MOSS CO., 43 So 
New York 


. Market St., Boston. 
Office: 37 Warren St. 
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Y means of a busi- f 
B ness man’s sixth 

sense, Mr. Maddern 
knew that the envelopes 
by his plate at the break- 
fast-table contained bills. 
He knew also that they 
were for some of his 
daughter’s purchases, for 
no other bills came to the 
house. 

He tried to suppress his 
irritation as he opened 
them. ‘‘Mother,’’ he said 
to his wife, ‘‘who is this 
Mathilde Maddern ?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ Mrs. Maddern 
said, ‘‘that’s our Mattie. 
That’s what she calls 
herself now.’’ 

‘*Christened Mattie, 
wasn’t she?’’ 

‘*Certainly. But don’t 
you know that there 
aren’t any Jennies or 
Carries nowadays? They 
are all Janes and Caro- 
lines. It’s the same way 
with Mattie.’’ 

Mr. Maddern turned his 
attention to the bills. 
‘*You don’t suppose Mat- 
tie’s opened a flower-shop 
back East, do you, 
mother? Here’s a bill for 
tifty dollars for flowers. ’’ 

“Oh! Those flowers 
were for her particular 
friends among the grad- 
uates. ° Flowers are ex- 
pensive at commencement 
time. ’’ 

‘*And here’s a bill for 
forty dollars for pictures. 

Is she starting an art 
gallery ?’’ 

‘*That’s for her photographs, 
Matthew. Like that one on 
the mantel. I like her to have 
all those things. ’’ 

Mr. Maddern looked at the w 
clear-eyed girl who gazed at 
him from the picture on the 
mantel. He had always wished 
that he had had a son to bear 
his name and to help shoulder 
his burdens. Now he wished 
it more than ever. After a time he said, ‘‘ You 
had maidenhair ferns and syringas when you 
graduated from the academy, mother, and 
you wore a book-muslin dress. ’’ 

‘*How in the world did you remember ?’’ 

‘*Because you were the prettiest girl in the 
class. And here are two bills amounting to 
ninety dollars for flowers and photographs for 
our girl, and it isn’t even her own commence- 
ment! I wouldn’t stand folly or extravagance 
in a son, and I’m not going to be more lenient 
with a daughter. She’ll earn every penny of 
that ninety dollars before she sets foot in col- 
lege again. No girl of mine shall grow up to 
throw round money that some one else has 
earned. ’? 


A few days later Mathilde came home. Her 


mother met her at the station. After the first | 
ecstatic greetings were over, and they were | 


driving through the city, she said, ‘‘And, 
mother, how’s dad ?’’ 

‘**T don’t think he’s well, dear. He’s irrita- 
ble lately. I should think it was business if 
I didn’t know better. I want you to promise 
you’ll be patient with him even if he’s cross. ’’ 

‘*T promise, ’? Mathilde blithely replied, with 
her mind already on something else. 

She recalled her mother’s words the next 
morning, when her father summoned her to 
the library. 

‘*There are one or two little things I want 
to say to you,’”’ he said. ‘*To begin with, 
I’m not going to call you by any newfangled 
name. I shall call you Mattie. ’’ 

‘‘Why, daddy, I don’t care what you call 
me. I’ll even answer to Matt.’’ 

‘*‘And there are these bills. I waited till 
you came before remitting. Are they correct ?’’ 

Mathilde glanced at them wonderingly. 
‘‘Why, yes, they’re quite correct, father.’’ 

‘‘Then I’ll send checks to-day. But I con- 


sider ninety dollars for those things wanton | 


extravagance. Some of my men get only balf 
of that for a month of hard work. And they 
Support families on it, too. I’ll pay these 


bills, but before you go back to college, you | 


must pay me back, cent for cent, with money 
you’ve earned. Do you understand ?’’ 


w'tson 
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ORAWN BY WILSON C. DEXTER. 


“WOULDN'T YOU RATHER CONTROL THIS CAR THAN HAVE IT FOR A RIVAL?” 


‘i 


VALUE 
Bid 





body alert, her sturdy shoulders squared, and 
her steady gray eyes looking fearlessly into his. 

‘‘Why, perfectly,’’ she replied. ‘‘I really 
don’t see how you could have made yourself 
clearer. And I want you to understand some- 


that you wanted me to economize, I’d have 
done it like a shot, but you let me go on as 
usual, and now you suddenly pull me up short. 
It’s unfair. Why didn’t you or mother —’’ 





‘*Your mother doesn’t know, and she isn’t 
| going to if I can help it. She’s weathered 
| every storm with me for twenty-five years, 
| and she’s going to stay in harbor this trip.’’ 

**See here, dad, let’s sit down and talk this 
thing over like reasonable beings. Now I 
thought we were regular millionaires. ’’ 

‘*We would have been if I’d stuck to car- 
riages and let automobiles alone. ’’ 

‘*But you’ve always said you could make 
anything from a go-cart to an air-ship with 
Caleb Clark’s genius in the firm. ’’ 

‘*We can. We’re making a better machine 
to-day than any other in its class. But it’s 
one thing to make and another to sell.’’ 

‘*You sold the carriages. ’’ 

‘*T inherited the reputation; they sold them- 
selves. And with that in my favor, I’ve been 
within hailing distance of bankruptcy more 
than once. And you’ve no idea of the com- 
petition in this business. ’’ 

‘*Won’t you tell me all about it, dad?’’ 

Mr. Maddern hesitated, but there was some- 
thing irresistible in his daughter’s frank in- 
terest. ‘*Three years ago we put out the first 
Comet. It’s a beauty. We’ve kept abreast of 
the times, and it has as many improvements 
|aS any car in its class. We did as well as 
| could be expected till Reed & Company tried 
to buy us out. When I refused to sell, they 





——— 


“Maud MB 








rOW 
Talking more to himself than to Mathilde, 
Mr. Maddern explained the situation. 









Almost at the end of their resources, with the | 


business not yet on a paying basis, he and his 
silent partner, Caleb Clark, had looked about 


thing, too. i think this is the most unjust|for financial assistance. They had learned 
thing I ever heard of. If I’d had any idea | that Salls, Rand & Son, a wealthy firm, were 


planning to extend their business by forming 
a partnership with the manufacturers of a 
popular-priced motor-car. Mr. Maddern had 


approached them, they had listened courte- | 
| not issued so stern an edict about the payment 


ously, and had frankly said that they liked 
the Comet. Mr. Maddern, in turn, had been 
attracted by their intention to let the manu- 


facturing end of the business alone, and to | 


devote themselves to advertising and selling. 
Moreover, the financial arrangements were 
satisfactory. 

‘*Splendid!’’ Mathilde declared. ‘‘Without 
giving up a bit of control, you get the business 
capacity and financial backing of one of the 
big firms of the state. ’’ 

‘*The trouble is,’’ her father said, ‘‘that 
there isn’t much choice between cars of about 
the same price. Other firms are after them, 
too—especially Reed & Company. We aren’t 
safe till we getan agreement. But we promised 
them something new in motor construction— 
something Caleb’s been working on for three 
years. We agreed to have it ready by June 
ist, but we couldn’t manage it, and I’m afraid 
it will be the middle of July before we yet it 
in shape. If we can hold them off till then, 
and if Caleb’s invention proves to be as good 
as we think it will be, we’ll get them; it’s the 


greatest improvement that’s been made in | 


recent years. ’’ 
‘‘Of course you’re protected by patent?’’ 
‘‘Surely. That is, the main idea is. There 
are one or two details not yet included in it, 
but. we sha’n’t have them registered now till 


| built across the river, and they’ve pushed us so | we get it done. ’’ 


| hard ever since that we’re about beaten.’’ 
‘*Why not advertise the Comet more?’’ 
‘*We’ve had four advertising men in two 
| years—the best I could hire. 
think —’’ 


| to make us suspicious of a leak in regard to 


I sometimes | know what it is. 


Mathilde stood before him, with her slender | things we wanted particularly to keep quiet. ’’ | 


‘*TIsn’t there danger of some one’s stealing 
the idea?’’ 

**Not a bit. Not even Salls, Rand & Son 

Caleb’s so jealous of it that 


he works in a locked room, and only two of 


| ‘That Reed & Company controlled them ?’’ | the mechanics that were with us in the carriage 
| ‘*Yes. Several things have happened lately | business help him. 


Not one of our expert 


engineers knows anything about it.’’ 
Mr. Maddern rose slowly. 


His indignation | 
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at Mathilde’s extrava- 
gance had gone down be- 
fore her sympathy and 
understanding. 

‘*If they decide in favor 
of Reed & Company, I 
see no way of avoiding 
bankruptey. And there 
isn’t going to be much rest 
for me till it’s settled.’’ 

Mathilde noted her 
father’s bent shoulders 
and whitening hair as he 
left the room. 

Loss of money meant 
little to her personally, 
for her life was bounded 
by college, one of the most 
democratic institutions in 
the world. But that her 
father and mother should 
have to begin again, and 
without the zest of youth, 
was intolerable. 

Going over to the table, 
she wrote her note for 
ninety dollars, payable to 
her father. She handed 
it to him when he came 
home at noon. He read 
it, folded it carefully, and 
placed it in his pocket- 
book. 

‘* Quite right. Thank 
you, Mattie,’’ he said. 

Mathilde allowed her- 
self only a few days of 
the delicious idleness of 
vacation, and then she 
started looking for pupils 
to tutor. She obtained a 
few, but it was clear that 
their tuition would not 
enable her to pay her debt 
in the fall. 

July was well under 
way when she went to the office 
one afternoon to walk home 
with her father. 

‘*How is it going?’’ she 
asked, radiant at sight of his 
beaming eyes. 

**Tt’s fine, Mattie! By next 
week the whole thing will be 
done, and we’ll give it a severe 
testing. It’s the greatest im- 
provement yet. I wish you 
could understand it, but I don’t suppose you 
know a valve from a differential.’’ 

‘*T’m glad everything is going so well. You 
don’t think you could take me into the office, 
do you, dad?’’ she asked, wistfully. 

‘*I’m sorry, child, but it wouldn’t be right 
to put any one out for you, and we don’t need 
any more help.’’ 

Perhaps Mr. Maddern wished that he had 


of his daughter’s bills; but if he did, he gave 
no sign. 

The car was not ready by the next week. 
The necessity of making readjustments caused 
an exasperating delay, and once more Maddern 
& Company had to postpone demonstrating the 
car. Mr. Maddern’s nerves were becoming 
taut under the strain. 

Mathilde also was uneasy; her failure to 
earn money worried her. 

But by the end of July the car was pro- 
nounced finished, and was put through a severe 
test. Each night, when Caleb brought the 
Comet in, his grim, greasy face expressed sat- 
isfaction in every wrinkle. 

‘*Tt’s a winner, Matt!’’ he said, one night, 
tapping the muddy hood. ‘‘She hit it up to 
seventy-five miles an hour without a quiver or 
asound. I’m going to Washington to-night.’’ 

**T wish you weren’t going,’’ Mr. Maddern 
said, uneasily. . 

‘*T want to attend personally to those mat- 
ters. I’ll be back by the 10th.’’ 

On the morning of the 9th Caleb wired, 
‘*Everything all right here.’’ 

After reading the message, Mr. Maddern 
turned to his morning mail. With nervous 
fingers he opened a letter from Salls, Rand & 
Son. 

They regretted, they said, being obliged to 
hasten negotiations, but it had become neces- 
sary to have Maddern & Company’s demon- 
stration not later than noon 6n August 11th. 
It was only fair to add, they said, that they 
had practically decided on the Reed, but if 
Mr. Maddern still wished an interview, they 
would grant it in accordance with their agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Maddern’s heart beat fast, but his voice 
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was steady as he made an appointment with 
Mr. Salls over the telephone for half past ten 
o’clock on the 11th. He also called up Caleb’s 
hotel in Washington, but Caleb had left. 

By late afternoon a steady downpour of rain 
had begun, and Mr. Maddern telephoned home 
that he was staying late at the works. The 
rain was still pelting when he started home 
at midnight, and it was with relief that he 
mounted his own terrace. As he hurried up 
the walk, he suddenly collapsed, and fell to the 
ground, with one leg twisted under him. 

Mathilde, who was listening for him, heard 
his groans, and rushed out into the rain. 

With the help of two servants, she got him 
into the house and revived him. 

‘*Don’t scare your mother,’’ he said, and 
then he fainted again. 

‘*Nerves gone to pieces. Compound fracture 
from the fall,’’ the doctor said to Mathilde, 
after an examination. ‘‘Bad business when a 
strong man like your father collapses. You 
say he ate no luncheon. Probably he had no 
dinner. He’s been overdrawing his strength. ’’ 

‘*Bad, is it??? Mr. Maddern asked, when 
Mathilde went back to his room. 

‘*Yes, but — 

‘‘Thought so. I can’t see Salls, Rand & 
Son on the 11th—and what if Caleb doesn’t 
get here?’’ 

‘‘Don’t you worry, dad. He’ll get here.’’ 

The next afternoon Caleb arrived. Mathilde 
met him at the station, and told him of her 
father’s accident. 

‘*Well, of all the luck!’’ he said, gloomily. 
‘*T don’t know what we’re going to do.’’ 

‘‘Why, you’re going in dad’s place!’’ 

‘‘Me! Bless your heart, I’d queer the whole 
thing! I éan’t talk. I never could.’’ 

‘Then we’ll have to take one of the engi- 
neers into our confidence, and send him.’’ 

‘*That I won’t do!’’ Caleb replied, stub- 
bornly. ‘‘I’ll burn the plans and smash the 
motor first. I don’t trust ’em. They’d get 
the idea, and work it out so’s not to infringe 
on the patent, and then where’d we be?”’ 

‘*Then you’ll have to go. Salls, Rand & Son 
won’t consider the Comet unless we can show 
them that we have something better than the 
others, and since you are the only one who 
ean do that, you’ll have to do it.’’ 

The doctor had given his permission for 
Caleb to see Mr. Maddern for five minutes. 
Mathilde ushered him into the sick-room. 

Caleb was in a panic. ‘‘Now, Matt,’’ he 
began, ‘“‘you know I can’t talk, don’t. you? 
I wouldn’t be giving the Comet a fair show.’’ 

Mr. Maddern fixed his dull eyes on Caleb. 

‘*] wish I had a son,’’ he said, and turned 
his face to the wall. 

Mathilde went to Caleb’s side. 

‘*Could I do it? Could you coach me on the 
vital points? Could I, with you there to 
help ?’’ 

‘*T guess you could!’’ Caleb replied. 
always could talk like a house afire.’’ 

Mathilde and Caleb hurried down to the 
office. While Caleb pointed out the differences 
between the old engine and the new one, 
Mathilde listened intently, and occasionally 
made notes. She learned each function and 
absorbed each detail, till the entire plan lay 
before her mental vision clear and intelligible. 

The motor became a living thing, and she 
found herself believing in it fiercely. Bi 

It was long past midnight when she finished 
her study of the plans and of the motor itself. | 

‘*Can you remember ?’’ Caleb asked. 

**T’ll go over my notes in the morning, but 
I think I can never forget.’’ 

In the Comet they drove to the town where 
Sallis, Rand & Son had their headquarters. 

At twenty minutes past ten the members of 
that firm assembled to keep an appointment 
from which they expected nothing to result. 
It had persistently reached their ears during 
the past month that the Comet was a failure, | 
and that its makers were about to assign. 

Promptly at half past ten, Mathilde, some- 
what flushed and with very bright eyes, was 
shown in. Caleb followed her. 

While she laid out the drawings, she ex- 
plained her father’s inability to be present. 

She soon saw that there was at least one 
member of the firm who was unsympathetic— 
Mr. Salls. With beetling brows above ice-blue 
eyes and a close mouth, he was watching her 
shrewdly. It was to him she talked. 

She was glad that the younger Rand was the 
only one who knew much about motors; the 
ignorance of the others enabled her to begin 
where Caleb had begun with her. 

It was long past luncheon-time when she 
had finished her explanation. The men, and 
especially young Mr. Rand, had stopped her 
from time to time to ask questions, and once 
or twice she had called on Caleb to help her 
answer them. 

‘*T] must apologize for keeping you so long, = 
Mathilde said, as she rolled up her plans. 
‘Our car with this new motor installed is at 
the door. Can’t we meet you this afternoon, 
and show you what it can do? And we have 
a private garage at our disposal where you can 
look it over. Will you?’’ 

Mr. Salls’s stern face had relaxed. Several 
times, when Mathilde was talking, his eyes 
had sought young Mr. Rand’s, and had received 
assurance. He saw an unusual business oppor- 
tunity. 


“You 


he said, and then added, with a smile, ‘‘if you 
and Mr. Clark will lunch with us first. ’’ 

During luncheon Mathilde did not talk busi- 
ness. But in the garage, after the members of 
the firm had ridden in the car, and had thor- 
oughly examined it, she pressed home the main 
points. 

‘*This is entirely new,’’ she said, when the 
men had finished inspecting the engine. 
‘‘Hereafter the Comet will be made after this 
model. You can see that this valve construc- 
tion permits no loss of compression with corre- | | 
sponding loss of power, as in the ordinary type | 
of motor. It is noiseless and durable. We 
are going to make a stir in the automobile | 
world. Wouldn’t you rather control this car | 
than have it for a rival?’’ 

‘‘We are impressed, Miss Maddern,’’ Mr. | 
Salls said. ‘‘When your father is able, I think 
we should like to go over the matter with him. ’’ 

‘*Get it in writing!’’ muttered Caleb. 

But how? Mathilde looked tired. ‘‘They 
say,’’ she began, in desperation, ‘‘that a 
woman makes a personal issue of everything. | 
I’m going to tell you how I’m situated.’’ 





could go back to college. ‘‘I’ve just seventeen | 
dollars. But if I could go home showing an | 
agreement with you, I think my father would | 
cancel that note. Don’t you?’’ 

Mr. Salls laughed. ‘‘Your father’s a lucky 
man, Miss Maddern,’’ he said, irrelevantly. 





that a common codger of a man 

can’t even enjoy your company for 

a few minutes? What’s the matter with you?’’ 

Braxton started toward her again, but 

Brindle tossed her head in a disdainful manner, 
and again galloped away. 

Braxton set the milk-pail down, and pon- 

dered. It was about his tenth attempt that 

evening to induce Brindle to let him milk her. 
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|see your father, and we’ll go down with the 


| dollars. ’? 
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‘*Tan your handsome hide!’’ he grumbled. 
‘*And I’ve been feeding you 
night and morning ever since I 
got you, too. Yet you have the 
nerve now to pretend that you . 
don’t know me well enough to 
let me milk you!’’ 

It was the first time that cir- 
cumstances had made it neces- 
sary for him to milk the cow. 
When Braxton Randall and his 
young wife, Frankie, had come 
from Virginia to southern Cali- 
fornia two years before, and 
bought on time a little farm ina 
corner of the foot-hills, the heavy 
expense of making the payments 
had compelled Braxton to hire 
out as a hand on the McCrory 
ranch. MecCrory’s, or Mack’s, 
as it was called by everybody, 
was near enough so that Braxton 
could come home at night, and 
he was always at home on Sun- 
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day, but never had he milked 
Brindle. Frankie, to help him 
‘all she could, had included that 
duty in her household chores. 

**T might as well do it on Sun- 
days, too, Braxton,’’ she had - 
| said, cheerfully, ‘‘for you have 
your hands full looking after 
the place when you are here.’’ 

So it had come about that Brindle, their first 
chattel and the mainstay of their prosperity, 
had been milked by the hand of woman only. 

But now Frankie had been taken suddenly 
| Sick. She was so ill that Braxton had to go 
| to Alhambra for a doctor, and then ask Mack 
to let him off so that he could nurse her. 

Braxton had prepared supper very success- 
fully, even to the making of some chicken 
broth, which Frankie praised liberally, although 
she partook of it sparingly. He was getting 
along well enough till he came to the milking. 
Brindle had eyed him with apparent misgiving 
when he approached her, for she could not 
recall that he had ever carried feed to her in 
a tin pail. She smelled of him suspiciously, 
and when he put out his hand with a concilia- 
tory ‘‘So,’’? she wheeled and ran. It was'| 
plain that she either mistrusted him or objected 
to being milked by one of the male sex. 

‘*Now what am I going to do?’’ Braxton 
asked himself. ‘‘We need the milk, and there’s 
not a woman nearer than two miles who can 
milk a cow. Guess I’ll have to let it go! 
to-night. ’’ 

‘*Moo!’”? remarked Brindle from a safe dis- 
tance, as if commending his decision. | 

Braxton started back to the house; but he | 
had taken only a few steps when he stopped. 
An idea had come to him of a way to solve 
the milking problem. He looked back at 
Brindle, still mooing, and grinned. 








| you,’”’ he said. 


‘*You wait, old lady, and see if I don’t fool | 





He went into the house, and without saying 


‘*Suppose we take you back to the office and 
let you talk it over?’’ suggested Mathilde. 

The members of the firm assented, and held 
a long conference before summoning Mathilde 
and Caleb into the room. 

‘*This firm has never done anything in quite 
this way before,’’? Mr. Salls said, ‘‘but the 
conditions are unusual, and there’s no reason | 
why we shouldn’t do to-day what we would | 
undoubtedly do in the end. So we’ll give 
| you a written agreement to form a partnership 
| with Maddern & Company, if the terms can 
| be arranged according to the tacit understand- 
ing that already exists. Will that do?’’ 

Mathilde knew that it would. 

‘*And you let us know the first day we can 


papers. ’’ 
As soon as the agreement was signed, Ma- 
thilde asked to be allowed to use the telephone. 
‘*Dad,’’ she said, when she heard her 
father’s voice, ‘‘have my note ready when I 
come. My bill for to-day’s work is ninety 


It was late when she reached home. As Mr. 





in every line of his face. 
‘*Here, sonny,’’ he said, proudly, reaching | 
under the pillow. ‘‘Here’s your note, Ma- | 
thilde. ’’ 
She kissed him on each cheek. 
‘sonny’ better,’’ she said. 


“*T like 





wrapper that she wore when she worked in 
the garden and did the milking. He managed 
to squeeze into it, although the sleeves were 
a tight fit, and there was a yawning gap 
where it should have buttoned down the back. 

**T won’t disturb her by letting her see my 
back,’’ he thought, with a smile. 

He smoothed the garment down the front, 
and chuckled when he saw his coarse working 
shoes protruding beneath the hem. 

“Tf you want a woman to milk you, why, 
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WITH DEEP-THROATED MURMURINGS, BRINDLE TROTTED UP. 


you’ll have to have your way, Brindle, and 
that’s all there is to it!’’ he declared. 

**Anything the matter, Braxton?’’ came a 
faint call from the bedroom. 

‘*No, Frankie—not yet,’? he answered. 

**You want anything ?’’ 

**No-0-0-0. ”” 

‘*T’ll soon be done,’’ and he hurried out— 
and ‘then hurried back. 

‘*What do you think of that?’’ he muttered 
to himself. ‘‘Put on the wrapper, and then 
forgot and left my hat on. That would make 
a cow laugh, for sure.’’ 

He rummaged quietly till he found the sun- 
bonnet that Frankie wore when she worked 
outdoors. He put it on, and clumsily tied the 
strings under his chin. ‘‘Now,’’ he remarked, 
‘*T ought to look feminine enough to satisfy 
the most particular cow.’’ 

Brindle saw him before he reached the gate 
of the lot, and came trotting to meet him. 

‘*Well—well —’’ Braxton began, and stopped. 
He did not know what to say. He had started 
out merely to play a trick on the cow, if he 
could, and now he was surprised, almost 
awed, at the magical effect that the wrapper 
and the old sunbonnet produced on her. 

He passed through the gate, and paused. 
He did not have to go a step farther. With 
deep-throated murmurings, Brindle trotted up 
and brushed her moist nose along the sleeve 





of the wrapper, as she joyously identified it in | 


loud, satisfied whiffs. Then out came a rasping | 
but loving tongue, and caressed his hand. | 
Braxton was afraid to speak, lest his voice | 


thinking was that it would be like deceiving 
a child to destroy Brindle’s trust in the old 
wrapper and sunbonnet. 

He held the milk-pail in front of him, and 
Brindle at once swung round with her side to 
him, and obligingly set her leg back. 

In silence Braxton milked her, but something 
new and fine was going on in his mind. He 
was conscious of an inner hurt, poignant but 
precious, that at first he could not analyze. 
When he had finished, he patted Brindle affec- 
tionately. Her response was a grateful gurgle. 

What Braxton had suddenly seen was 
Frankie’s two lonely years on the little ranch 
and his neglect of her. He had not meant to 
neglect her; he had only been very busy—in 
fact, overworked. Still, he knew that at times 
he could have arranged differently, so that the 
dreary monotony of her life could have been 
broken occasionally. She had worked early 
and late, doing much more than she should 
have done, unceasingly enthusiastic in the task 
of paying for the new home. Not once had 
she complained, but that did not alter the case. 

Braxton tried to clear away the ache that 


She told of the condition under which she Maddern read the agreement, relief was visible | had come into his throat as he thought of her 


distress over having to have a doctor. At the 
time he had laughed at her, and tried to console 
her as if she had been a child; but her tearful 
regret at being the cause of delaying the pay- 
ments on the home seemed intensely pathetic 
to him now. 

As Braxton closed and fastened the gate, he 
began talking slowly to himself: 

‘*Yes, Brindle’s set more store by the owner 
of this old wrapper than I have. I used to 
love the very garments she wore. Do I now? 
Why—why—ceertainly I do. I’ve just been 
letting the thought of getting ahead run away 
with me. And Frankie’s been sacrificing her- 
self right along, and—and —’’ he gulped, then 
with a sigh that was almost a groan, added, 
**T’ve been letting her do it.’’ 

He hurried into the kitchen, removed the 
wrapper and sunbonnet, and tenderly pressed 
his cheek against them. When he had strained 
the milk and put it into the cooler, he stepped 
lightly into the bedroom. 

‘I’m not asleep, dear,’’ came wearily from 
the bed. 

‘*Would you mind a light for a few minutes, 
Frankie? I want to see how you’re coming 
on. I want to see if that pill- 
man’s stuff is doing you any 

” 

What he really wanted was to 
look at her face; to look at it 
with the ardor of the old days, 
before the struggle for worldly 
goods had divided him against 
himself. 

‘*Why, no, of course not. I 
have only a slight fever now. 
I’ll be up in a few days.’’ 

He placed the lamp so that 
her eyes would be in the shadow, 
and sat beside the bed. In one 
swift glance he fixed in his mind 
the two faces—the face before 
him, and the fresh, dimpled face 
of the days of their honeymoon. 

He looked closer, and at the 
same time laid his hand on her 
cheek, ostensibly to see if the 
fever was disappearing. Yes, 
the dimple was gone; rather, it 
had lengthened into a little 
wrinkle—and he had not missed 
it. Her lips were straighter and 
tighter, and her cheeks were 
actually hollow. How tired and 
faded she looked! He knew 
now that it was not all the sud- 
den illness; he knew that she 
had been looking tired for many months. He 
forgot, and stared so long that she winced. 

**My complexion’s awful, Braxton, I know, ’’ 
she explained. ‘‘This hard water and dry air 
are awfully trying to the skin.’’ 

He managed to keep back the sob that was 
in his throat, and his big, rough hand closed 
tightly over the little, hot, toil-worn one that 
lay nearest him. Yes, even her hands were 
faded and thin. 

‘*Frankie, dear little Frankie!’’ he whis- 
pered; then, with a start, fearing he would 
break down, he asked, ‘‘Is there anything 
you want me to do?’’ 

“*T should like a cup of tea, Braxton,’’ she 
said. ‘Tea always helps my headache. ’’ 

He lowered the light and went into the 
kitchen; while the tea brewed, he thought 
intently and resolutely. How many times 
had she been away that summer? Just twice 
—to the annual picnic of the people from their 
home state, and to church once. How many 
new dresses had she had that year? None. 
And she had worn the same hat ever since 
they had been in California. Just days and 
days of work and self-denial and repression ; 
that was all there had been for her. 

She drank the tea gratefully, and then went 


, Soundly to sleep. Braxton tiptoed out of the 


room, and went into the yard to meditate. 
The peaceful, impressive stillness of a Cali- 
| fornia night lay upon the valley. As he walked 
| about in the clean, light night air, he devised 
a plan to atone for his forgetfulness. Finally 
he sat down on the big rock at the end of the 


‘*Certainly we’ll go, Miss Maddern,’’ | anything to Frankie, he found the gingham | should betray his stratagem. What he was | | Porch, and listened to the deep, even breathing 











that came from the low bedroom window. He 
sat there till the moon came up, blended its silver 
with the snow-cap of Mount San Antonio, and 
then gradually flooded the valley. 

Braxton went in, and after a good-night look 
at the sleeping face, threw off his clothes and 
fell heavily upon a cot. ‘ 

‘‘How’s my sweetheart Frankie?’’ was his 
greeting when she awoke in the morning. 

A faint color not caused by fever came slowly 
into her cheeks at that—an endearment that 
she had not heard for a long time. 

‘Oh, I’m lots better, Braxton. I slept 
nearly all night, and I don’t believe I have 
much fever. Braxton! You’re carrying on 
like a boy! I believe you like staying at home 
with me, even if I am sick and a trouble. ’’ 

For reply, he caught up her hand and kissed 
it. She was nearly speechless with happiness. 
She could not remember when he had kissed 
her last. But she had not felt slighted or 
neglected; they had merely been too busy for 
such trivialities as kisses. 

The doctor came out in the forenoon, left 
more medicine, gave directions, 
and said that he would not call 
again unless they sent for him. 

After Braxton had ‘‘straight- 
ened up’’ about the house, and 
got Frankie’s repeated assur- 
ance that she could safely be 
left alone for a short time, he 
saddled up, and rode over to 
Mack’s. 

**Mack,’’ he said, ‘‘I need a 
month’s pay in advance. My 
wife’s been working as hard as 
I have since we’ve been out 
here, and when she gets up I 
want to take her down to 
Santa Monica or Redondo 
Beach for a week. I think she’ll be able to 
go in a week, and as soon as I get her there I 
can be back on the job.’’ 

As an all-round man like Braxton was not 
to be met with every day, Mack was obliging. 

‘*All right, Randall,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m glad 
to accommodate you, and I hope that the wife 
will soon be able to go, and that she’ll come 
back strong and sound as a dollar. Come up 
to the house with me now, and I’Jl give youa 
check. ’’ 

‘*Now just see how easy that was,’’ Braxton 
remarked, as he rode away. ‘‘And I’ve 
always been afraid to ask him for a cent in 
advance. ’” 

Braxton was a generous lover the next few 
days, and soon Frankie was up and about. 
But he almost had to threaten her in order to 
get her away from home. 

She chose Redondo Beach, because it was 
so green and fresh. How good the salt air 
smelled after months of dry heat and the thick 
blanket of white, powdery dust that enveloped 
everything! The color was actually coming 
back to her cheeks before Braxton started back 
home. 

Late that night, arrayed in the old wrapper 
and sunbonnet, he milked Brindle, after she 
had given the sleeve a caress with her tongue. 
Night after night for three weeks he so arrayed 
himself at milking-time; by then he was quite 
sure that he loved the old garments, faded 
from much washing, quite as much as Brindle 
loved them—and that, he was glad to believe, 
was loving them a great deal. 

Frankie came back to the ranch like the 
Frankie of old. She never quite understood 
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how it had all happened, but things were 
different. She continued to milk Brindle 
nightly; Braxton considered that was only 
fair.to the faithful creature. But there was 
no more dull monotony. They often went to 
Los Angeles, and sometimes stayed overnight; 
and although Frankie would worry, and fre- 
iuently declared that spending so much money 
in just ‘‘having a good time’’ was scandalous 
extravagance, still, they seemed to get on as 
well as before, if not better. 

Braxton never told Frankie about Brindle 


and the wrapper and sunbonnet. He felt that | 


it was a secret that he must keep alone. And 
not until one morning the following spring 
ew aware that he valued Brindle so 
Lighly. 

**Randall, what’!l you take for that milker?”’ 
a neighboring rancher asked. 

‘*Not for sale at any price,’’ Braxton replied. 

‘‘Huh! Must think a lot of her!’’ 

‘I do,’”? said Braxton. ‘‘That’s the smart- 
est cow in the country.’’ 
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| acreage reported as planted to crops was seven 
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OWA is perhaps the greatest farming state 
| of the Union. Although second to Illinois 
in the value of farm property and farm 
products, Iowa is more typically agricultural 
than its neighbor state. With no great cities, 
and with manufacturing industries not yet 
extensively developed, Iowa is primarily de- 
pendent upon its farms for its prosperity. 
And wonderfully and increasingly prosperous 
is Iowa. In 1910 her farms, with their build- 
ings, stock, and equipment, 
were valued at three and 
three-quarter billions — more 
than twice as much as ten 
years before. In 1900 the 
average value of Iowa farm 
land per acre was thirty-six 
dollars ; in 1910 it was nearly 
eighty-three dollars. In no 
state of the North lying to 
the east of Iowa was the rate 
of increase in the value of 
farm land so great. Yet 
although crops of Iowa of 
1909 were worth far more in 
dollars than those of 1899, they 
were actually less in quantity. 
The census statistics of crop acreage do not 
cover quite all crops, —the comparatively small 
amount of land devoted to fruits is not included, 
—but they are complete enough to furnish a 
basis for general comparisons. In Iowa the 





1911. 


per cent. less in 1909 than in 1899, and the 
average production per acre, in the case of most 
crops, declined rather than increased. Of corn, 
the most important crop in this state as in many 
others, Iowa had six per cent. less acreage and 
eleven per cent. less production in 1909 than 
ten years before. The acreage of wheat was 
less than one-third as great. There was a 
decline also in the amount of land planted to 
oats, to barley, to rye, to buckwheat, to pota- 
toes, to other vegetables, and to flax. In 
fact, the only crop of any importance that 
showed an increase in acreage and in produc- 
tion was hay. 

There were fewer cattle of all classes, fewer 
dairy cows, and fewer swine. The production 
of butter—on farms and in factories combined 
—fell off somewhat, and that of cheese greatly. 
A slight increase in wool production and in the 
production of eggs and poultry may, however, 
be credited to the Iowa farms. 

The increased money income of Iowa farmers 
during recent years has been due solely to the | 
great advance in the prices of farm products. | 
Had the prices of the things which the farmer 
buys increased in like proportion, the farmers 
of Iowa and those of most other states would | 
have been no better off in 1909 and 1910 than | 
they were a decade before. 





however, the prices of farm products have | crops in the United States than any preceding | only in connection with cultivated lands. 


advanced much more than those of other prod- | 


| in 1901, the gain being al- 
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has taken place in the United States during 
recent years has occurred in the South and the 
far West. The crop production of the country 
as a whole has increased much less than tlie 
population. Population grew twenty-one per 
cent. between 1900 and 1910. The total amount 






not be long before the United States will be 
importing considerable quantities of the prin- 
cipal foodstuffs. 

It is particularly likely that we shall soon 
be importing wheat. Although wheat has been 
raised in the older countries of the world from 
time immemorial, it is always seeking new 
lands, and much of the land once devoted to it 
has been turned to other uses. The westward 
movement of wheat production within this 
country itself has long been in progress, but it 
was, if anything, more conspicuous between 
1899 and 1909 than in any previous decade. 
Illinois is the only important wheat-producing 
state east of the Mississippi River in which 
there was not a marked decline in wheat acre- 
age during this period. In all the five states 

in the tier next west of the 





of land devoted to crops 
—excluding the small |BFIGIUM 387 


Mississippi the amount of 





amount in those crops for 


land planted to wheat de- 











which acreage statistics are [ENGLAND 33.7 | creased. North Dakota, 
not obtained by the census “ Kansas, Montana, Idaho, 
—was 283,000,000 acres in [GERMANY 50.6 _| and Washington are the 








1899, and 311,000,000 acres 


[FRANCE 198 | 


only states besides Illinois 
in which there was any im- 





most exactly ten per cent. 

There was virtually no 
increase in the yield per 
acre. But the prices of 
crops increased by two- 
thirds, so that the value of 
the crops of 1909 was eighty-three per cent. 
greater than that of the crops of 1899. 

The acreage in cereals, which are the most 
important food crops, increased only three and 
a half per cent. between 1899 and 1909, and the 
production increased still less. The production 
of hay increased at about the same rate as the | 
population. Potatoes and other vegetables and 
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BUSHELS 


certain fruits are the only important food crops | 
the acreage and production of which increased | 


faster than the population. The land in pota- 
toes and sweet potatoes increased twenty-four 
per cent. ; 
per cent. 


An Increase in Fruits. 


ROBABLY because of temporary unfa- 
vorable conditions, the apple-crop of 1909 
was much smaller than ten years before; 

but the production of peaches, pears, plums, 
and prunes, and tropical fruits showed a very 


| great increase. Fruits and vegetables, however, 





INCREASE IN CROPS 
TEN PER CENT. 


are now, and sndiegne always will be, far less | 
important sources of food supply than the | 
cereals, and the meats and other animal prod- 


ucts that are in large measure derived from | 


the cereals. 
Although the decade 1899 to 1909 showed less 


decade, yet for some time before 1899 the 


YIELD OF WHEAT OF OTHER COUNTRIES 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. THE FIGURES DENOTE 


that in other vegetables, twenty-eight | 





INCREASE IN VALUE OF CROPS 
EIGHTY-THREE PER CENT. 


portant increase in wheat 
acreage during these ten 
years. Inthe United States 
as a whole the land in wheat 
declined from 52,589,000 to 
44, 263, 000 acres, of by about 
| sixteen per cent., and it was only by reason of 
| the fact that the crop of 1899 was unusually 
| poor and that of 1909 unusually good that an 
increase in production appeared. 

Wheat production is rapidly moving from 
the United States to western Canada. Canada 
has doubtless gained more in wheat area 

| during recent years than the United States 
has lost. Argentina is also making rapid 
strides as an exporter of wheat. Wheat is 
peculiarly adapted to new lands and lands 
| distant from the great consuming markets. A 
good crop can be raised the first year that land 
| is brought under the plow, and with modern 
|methods of transportation the grain can be 
conveniently shipped to great distances, as it 
| does not deteriorate. It would be less a matter 
for regret that the United States should become 
an importer of wheat than that it should be- 
come an importer of almost any other important 
agricultural product. Nevertheless, it would 
seem strange for a country with such an enor- 
mous area of fertile land and so little density 
of population to fail to produce its own 
supply of this ‘‘staff of life.’’ 

It seems characteristic of advance in 
civilization and increase of wealth that 
the consumption of meat and other animal 
products per capita increases materially, 
while that of vegetable products increases 
but little, or even decreases. A loss in 
wheat production in the United States 
would be of less moment if it were accom- 
panied by an adequate increase in the out- 
put of animal products. 

Ten or twenty years ago a considerable 
part of the meat supply of the United 
States was derived from the vast ranges 
and ranches of the far West, where practically 

none of the land had as yet been brought under 
| the plow. During recent years, however, 
there has been in many parts of the West a 
great decrease in the number of range cattle 
and sheep, and any future increase in the pro- 


PER ACRE. 


Broadly speaking, | progress in the production of the major food | duction of cattle, at any rate, can be expected 


An 
increase in improved pasture-land may con- 





ucts. Even the prices of those manufactured | increase in such production had not kept pace tribute to progress in the live-stock industry, 
articles that are derived from farm products as | with the increase in population. Up to the | | but, especially in the more northerly regions, 
raw materials have, for the most part, gone | census of 1880 the output of the principal food | it cannot take the place of increased production 
up less rapidly than the prices of the mate-| crops had grown faster than the population. | | of hay, forage, corn, and other crops suitable 
rials. There has been, therefore, a very great | For example, during the thirty years from | for feeding animals. 


increase in the real income of the American | 
farmer, and consequently in his prosperity. 


in some detail, not because they are peculiar, | 

but rather because they are typical of a large | 
section of the country. In Illinois the acreage | 
of all land in crops declined by about one per | 

cent. between 1899 and 1909, and many of the | 
items of agricultural statistics for that state | 
were smaller in the later year than in the | 
earlier. In many other states of the North | 
the showing was substantially the same. 

In the North, as defined by the Census 
Bureau, there are twenty-one states. Of these, 
the four lying farthest to the west—the Da- | 
kotas, Nebraska, and Kansas—are relatively 
new states, and in them naturally there has | 
been a considerable increase in agricultural | 
production during recent years, although in | 
Nebraska and Kansas it has been mainly con- | 


fined to the western counties. 

| of the North—Maine, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin—was more land planted to 

those crops for which the census records acre- 

age in 1909 than in 1899; in three others— 

Illinois, Minnesota, and Missouri — the total 

acreage of improved land increased somewhat, 


Change in Crop Acreage. 
N only four of the remaining seventeen states 


| chiefly by reason of an increase in land devoted 


to pasture. In most of these seventeen states 
the acreage in corn and in wheat fell off, and 
in many of them the acreage of other impor- 
tant crops declined. 

Such increase in production of farm crops as 


|a@ greater exporter of such 


| flour, forty-six per cent. ; 


1849 to 1879 the production of all cereals com- 


| bined trebled, while the population only a little 
The conditions in Iowa have been described | more than doubled. Between 1879 and 1909, | 


on the other hand, the production of cereals 
increased only about sixty per cent., the popu- 
lation more than eighty per cent. The produc- 
tion of wheat more than quadrupled during 
the first thirty-year period, but during the next 
| thirty years it increased less than fifty per cent. 

Were there no other evidence of the failure | 
of American farmers to in- 
crease their production of 
food proportionately to the 
growth of population, that 
fact would be evident from 
the great decline in our ex- 
portation of food products. 
Once the United States was 





The Dairy Industry. 


HE production of animal products in the 
sh United States, like that of crops, has 

failed to keep pace with population. In 
some states of the North the recent decline, or 
at least lack of appreciable increase, in the 
| amount of land devoted to crop production has 
been accompanied by a more or less marked 
increase in improved pas- 
ture-land; but this has been 
chiefly in connection with a 
development of the dairy 
industry rather than of meat 
production. In Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
the dairy business is rapidly 
growing. In some of the 





products than any other 
country. With the exten- 
sion of our agricultural 
area, and the improvement 
of transportation facilities both by land and 


1901. 


| by sea, there was, until about the close of the | 


nineteenth century, an enormous increase in 
the exportation of grain, of live cattle, and of 
meats and other live-stock products. But be- 


| tween 1901 and 1911 the quantity of wheat 


exported fell off eighty-two per cent. ; of wheat 
of eorn, sixty-four 
per cent.; of beef, eighty per cent. In 1911 
the importation of live cattle was more than 
double the exportation, which had declined 
sixty-seven per cent. in ten years. 

Unless there is a prompt change in the pres- 
ent tendencies of American agriculture, it will 





other Northern States, how- 
ever, —notably in New 
York, Ohio, Dllinois, and 
Iowa, —the production of 
butter and of cheese has markedly declined, 
although possibly there has been an increase 
in the production of milk for sale as such. In‘ 
the country as a whole the production of 
butter and cheese increased much less rapidly 
than the population. 

There are no satisfactory statistics for com- 
parison as to meat production, or even as to 
the number of cattle, hogs, and sheep sold for 
slaughter, or slaughtered on the farms them- 
selves. If there has been an increase during 
recent years, it has, apparently, been at the 
|}expense of the number of animals living, 
which must ultimately check the annual 


1911. 
DECREASE OF EXPORT BEEF 
EIGHTY PER CENT. 
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production. 


As already stated, the number of | for fertilizers was more than one-tenth of the 


animals in the range states has decreased | gross value of the crop. 


materially. The number in the South is 


The increased cost of living is being felt 


increasing, but the South hardly yet supplies | keenly by the people, particularly by those who 


its own consumption of meats. Although in | dwell in cities. 


most of the Northern States the number of 
dairy cows in 1910 was greater than ten years 
before, in every such state there was a marked 
decline in the number of cattle of other classes, 
in most of them a decline in the number of 
sheep, and in many, a decline in the number 
of swine. 

A peculiar advantage derived from the 
raising of live stock side by side with the pro- 
duction of crops lies in the maintenance of the 
fertility of the soil. A great deal more food 
can be produced from the land by combining 


live-stock industry with crop production than | 


by separating them. That the United States 
should ever, or at least for a long time te come, 
become an importer of meat or other live-stock 
products is most undesirable; and yet, unless 
present tendencies change, this may come about 
in the near future. 

Practically throughout the North there was 
a considerable advance in the poultry industry 
between 1899 and 1909. The ‘‘great American 





hen’s’’ contribution to the nation will soon | 


exceed that of the wheat-fields. 
egg production, ranging from five to twenty- 
five per cent., appear in most of the states, 
with, of course, still higher rates of increase 
in the newer states. In the country as a 
whole, the output of eggs increased twenty- 
three per cent., or somewhat more rapidly 
than the population. 

It goes almost without saying that this 
country is capable of producing food enough 
for a vastly greater population than it now 
has. ‘The density of population is far less 
than in some of the European countries that 
import practically no food, or only a small 
proportion of their total consumption. The 
soil of large sections of the United States is 
practically unsurpassed. Great areas, even in 
the older states, have not yet been 
brought into cultivation. In New Eng- 
land less land is cultivated to-day than 
sixty years ago; in the Middle Atlantic 
States, less than thirty yearsago. Enor- 
mous areas in the West, now hardly 
utilized, are capable, even without irri- 
gation, of large agricultural production. 

But the greatest possibility of expand- 
ing the food supply lies in better utiliza- 
tion of the soil. American agriculture 
would perhaps have made more progress 
if it had not spread itself over so vast an 
area. Efficient use of natural resources 
means intensive, and not merely exten- 
sive, cultivation. 

The yields drawn from the soil in the 
leading countries of Northern Europe 
put to shame those of the great majority 
of American farmers. Twice as large 
crops of wheat and other staples are 
obtained per acre in large parts of Europe 
as are raised in the United States asa 
whole, or even in those sections of this 
country where agricultural methods are 
considered somewhat advanced. In 1911 
the average yield of wheat per acre, in 
England, was 33.7 bushels; in Germany, 
30.6 bushels; in Belgium, 38.7 bushels; 
and in France, 19.8 bushels; as com- 
pared with 12.5 bushels in the United 
States. 

Throughout this country it is possible 
materially to increase the productivity of 
the soil, but the possibility of greatest 
relative increase is in the South. During recent 
years the amount of land in crops has increased 
much faster in the South than in the North, but 
the South is still far behind in yield per acre. 
Although some of the land in the South is 
inferior to that of such states as Iowa and IIli- 
nois, the smaller yields in the South in gen- 
eral are not attributable to inferior soil, but to 
inferior cultivation. 'The South, although pri- 
marily an agricultural section, hardly supplies 
itself with food. The only cereal raised exten- 
sively is corn, and the acreage planted to that 
crop has decreased during recent years in most 
of the Southern States,—although Oklahoma 
shows a large increase,--while the average 
production of corn per acre in the South is 
only about half what it is in the North. 
Many farmers in the South buy food for their 
live stock from the North or West, and consid- 
erable quantities of meats, chiefly cured meats, 
are brought into the South from other sections. 

The Southern farmers have devoted them- 
selves too exclusively to the production of 
cotton, which in many cases is practically 
the only crop raised for sale. Excluding a 
few states along the northern border, where 
little cotton is raised, cotton occupied in 1909 
forty per cent. of all land devoted to crops in 
the Southern States, and the proportion was 
considerably higher in that year than in 1899. 
In many cases the land is planted to cotton 
year after year without rest and without 
rotation with other crops. The average yield 
of cotton per acre has been stationary or 
declining for decades. The Southern farmers 
have been forced to expend great sums for 
artificial fertilizers, most of which they might 
have saved by rotation of crops and by com- 
bination of stock-raising with crop production. 
In South Carolina in 1909 the amount spent 
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The comparative lack of 


ON MISERY GORE~ 


In Ten Chapters . Chapter Seven 


=» \, Holman Day 4 


“T UNDERSTAND,” said Hale, with feel- 
| ing. ‘‘ You can’t fool me, good friend. You 
say that anybody else could have looked 
ahead and foreseen the profit here. Judging 
from what I know of the regular system up in 
these woods, any one who could have looked 
ahead and seen anything worth while here, 
would have robbed the old people. ’’ 

“It has been straight business, just the 
same,’’ insisted Leadbetter. ‘‘But the best I 
could do with the old lady is what you’ll find 
in that paper. Neither the lawyer nor I could 
make her listen to reason. Look at it, and 
you’ll see that we are to put a Wincapaw 
memorial window in the little village meeting- 
house; we are to put in trust $500 to keep the 
Wincapaw graveyard lot in good shape; and 
we must buy new hymn-books for the Sunday- 
school. For herself she won’t take a cent 
more than the regular sum each year that 
I’ve been paying in. She stuck out, in spite 
of all I could say. Said that the rich can’t 
enter the kingdom of heaven! Beats all how 
old people act when their minds are breaking 
down !’’ 

‘*Now that I know Anson Leadbetter, I 
think I can put myself in Esther Wincapaw’s 
place, and understand why she has shown these 
symptoms of lunacy,’’ said Hale, smiling. 

‘*Well, if a stumpage contract was ever let 
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progress in agricultural industry is one of the 
important factors in the high cost of living. 
When that fact is fully grasped by the people, 
we may look forward to the discovery of means 
of increasing the products of our farms. 







the steam log-hauler was essential to success 
on Misery Gore. As he watched Stacy fussing 
over it, he decided that of all the fearfully 
and wonderfully made contrivances the world 
could offer, this engine surpassed everything. 
She was as uncouth as a steam road-roller, 
and had most of the characteristics of one. 
But under her splay wheels were jointed 
‘*treads’’ that she could pick up behind and 
lay down in front, making her own tracks as 
she progressed. 

In spite of her cumbrous grotesqueness, she 
was solidly built, with plenty of boiler capac- 
ity, and she was geared in a fashion that 
made her a giantess in propelling power. 
But what would she do in actual work on the 
slopes of Misery ? 

The first real snow-storm of the season came 
in late October. It was damp, and packed 
itself hard under a final flurry of cold rain. 
Stacy now declared that the log-hauler was 
ready for her trial trip. 

When the red fires were roaring in her 


breast and the breath of steam snorted in her | 


nostrils, Stacy climbed to his seat in front of 
her stubby stack, where he managed the 
throttle and guided the forward pilot-wheels 
by means of a tiller. The fireman was on a 
platform at the rear. 


No human agency could have kept the men-! 








“I CAN SQUASH YOU FLAT. 


I CAN PUT YOU DOWN AND OUT.” 
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trees above her, and the echoes roared away 
down the forest’s vaulted corridors. 

Hale timed the trip; allowing for the halts, 
he found that Leadbetter’s estimates had been 
right. By making the day a long one, with 
the help of pilot lanterns, Susan Puffer would 
be able to make two round trips if she were 
called upon to do so. 

The next day she began her real work. 
Thirty thousand feet constituted her load, four 
men fitted slash and tops for her fodder, and 
planted fuel depots at convenient distances. 

As snowfall followed snowfall, and the road 
became packed harder under Susan Puffer’s 
broad feet, she picked up her heels still more 
handily. There was no longer any doubt of 
| her ability to land 10,000,000 feet of logs on 
the ice and the banks of the ‘‘White Horse,’’ 
ready for the spring flood. 

Soon the operation on Misery was moving 
smoothly; one day was like another, and all 
days were full of busy effort. Susan Puffer 
dominated the scene. Then it was that Hale 
started down-country; his principal errand 
was to contract for the sale of the timber. 

By means of their remarkable stumpage 
contract, by the possession of the horse-saving 
log-hauler, and on account of other elements of 
the situation, the partners would be able to 
meet any operator’s prices, and cut under 
them. It was not that they were out to slash 
prices; they merely proposed to do business as 
independent operators who were making fair 
profits. They were sure of their figures; they 
had spent many long hours over them by lan- 
tern-light in the ‘‘wangan.’’ 

Hale hurried to his uncle’s office first of all, 
and found an interested listener. 

‘*Ten million feet for the market, hey?’’ 
cried his uncle. ‘‘Well, my boy, I know 
where your market will be. The Telos Com- 
pany will take the cut. We need those logs. 
It is indiscreet to reveal our affairs to a rival 
| operator,’’ he continued, with a smile, ‘‘but 
we have met several little setbacks on our own 
lands. Batterson has been having a great 
amount of labor troubles. He has sent 
down some particularly bitter reports 
about your interference with his crew.’’ 

‘**T most emphatically plead not guilty, 
sir. Leadbetter had most of our men 
hired early from among his friends.’ I 
have taken on a few men who came to 
us, but they were free to hire. Batter- 
son is a tyrant and a slave-driver, and 
men will not stay with him.’’ 

Hale knew more about the inside 
affairs of the Telos Company logging 
department than he felt disposed to tell 
his uncle just then. He had met talkative 
men on the way down, and he knew that 
the principal cause of complaint on the 
Telos operations was that the men were 
half-starved. These persons said that 
Batterson was drawing plenty of pro- 
visions from his employers, but that his 
greed for money had gone to greater 
lengths than ever, and that he was selling 
these provisions and pocketing the 
money. 

‘*It has been a hard winter for us,’’ 
Mr. Weston Hale said. ‘‘Some kind of 
an epidemic got among our horses, and 
we haven’t more than half the usual 
amount of logs on the landings—so our 
sealers report. 

‘*T’ve urged an investigation for some 
weeks. Now I shall move in the matter 
myself. And the question I shall ask 
Batterson is why two new men can come 





out on crazier terms than that,’’ declared | at work when Susan Puffer was preparing to | to us with a price on their logs more than ten 
Leadbetter, tapping the paper, ‘‘it must have | start on her noisy pilgrimage along the terraces | per cent. lower than logs are costing us from 


been back when Noah was in the ship-building of Misery Gore. 


business, that’s all I have to say! The only 
consolation is that it’s legal and binding.’’ 

**Tt seems to be all that.’? Hale had been 
examining the document. 

‘*You can understand how her mind is de- 
caying from what I’m going to tell you next,’’ 
Leadbetter continued. ‘‘An agent of John P. 
Batterson had been round to see her. Batter- 
son offered her $5,000 for this land, and agreed 
to smash my contract and stand all the law 
bills. And all she did was to make passes at 
the man with her cane. Language failed her.’’ 

Leadbetter put the paper in his wallet. 

‘*Not a cent is to be paid until we get our pay 
for the logs next season. Partner, let’s give 
three cheers, and get out on our jobs. ’’ 

Hale gave the cheers in his heart, and 
hurried away under the whispering trees of 
Misery. The chopping of distant axes and 
the ‘‘ur-r-rick, ur-raw,’’ of cross-cut saws 
seemed the sweetest music he had ever heard. 

The crowning sensation was when ‘‘Susan 
Puffer’’ arrived. She came in a disintegrated 
form, huge hunks of iron, wheels, pulleys, gears, 
and sections of boiler strapped on ‘‘jumpers, ’’ 
pulled by sweating horses. 

‘*‘Wonder what’s the answer?’’ observed 
Doe, after a survey of the litter of hardware. 

But with the engine came a creative spirit 
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In fact, this journey was 
planned to be an excursion trip along the 
entire route that had been laid out for the log- 
hauler’s winter operations. 


Susan Puffer started. Steam hissed, pistons | 


thrust, gears grumbled, and she heaved her- | 
self up from the snow-bed. She rumblingly | 
dipped over the edge of the plateau, and the 


men flocked behind her, shouting their enthu- | 


siasm. 
She traversed the little gully between the | 


plateau and the end of the tote-road, gathering | 


speed and planting her big wheel-feet securely. 
Steadily she tramped her way into the tote- 
road and halted, with the exhaust of her 
pump ‘‘suffling’’ gently and slowly. 


‘*Hear her, gents,’’ shouted Stacy, ‘‘breath- | 


ing regular as an infant! She’ll trundle every 
log of this winter’s cut up the side of that hill 
as easy as a baby juggles jackstraws. And if 
you want to see her paw gravel, hook on those 
sleds and pile aboard. ’’ 

The steam log-hauler is now a familiar 
object in the north woods, but the newer mar- 


| vels have not dulled the fame of Susan Puffer, 


uncouth though she was. She was the pioneer 
along the woodland aisles, and her triumph 
made the way easy for those to follow. 

She hauled five sleds that first day, 
with all the men who could stick on. 


loaded 
The 


who professed that he could bring order out of | excursion was turned to practical advantage. 
this chaos. The creative spirit was Ben Stacy, | Whenever Engineer Stacy discovered some 
a bow-legged little man, with a smooch of smut | hollow or hubble in the new road that tried 
on his nose. When all parts had been deposited | Susan’s powers too much, he halted her, and 


on a plateau near the camp, Stacy took his | the men remedied the difficulty. 


stand in the midst of them with confidence. 


Clankingly 
she laid down her own plank tramway, dis- 


Hale watched operations from day to day | daining small inequalities of surface. Blasts 
with acute interest. He fully understood that | from her stack shook the tossing fronds of the | day’s journey north, Hale swung into the 


|our own lands. And you are allowing for a 
snug profit !’’ 

‘*Our stumpage —’’ 

“It’s a point in your favor, of course—but 
it does not explain the discrepancy, for we 
own our lands. I don’t want to embroil you 
in trouble with our boss up there, but now 
that you have quoted prices, it becomes a 
| Strictly business matter. And I have learned 
ia few other things that I should like to have 

Batterson explain to me as a stockholder. He 
has been told to attend the annual meeting 
| next month. ’”’ 

Hale heard this with the liveliest interest. 

‘*Of course this is between us as uncle and 
nephew,’’ Mr. Hale went on. ‘‘As a partner 
in the Misery Gore operation, you will please 
forget what I have said. ’’ 

*“*T am quite anxious to keep out of any 
possible trouble with John Batterson,’’ an- 
swered Hale, ‘‘and to keep his business as far 
from mine as I can. If the company will 
take our logs, I’ll hurry back to my work. 
There’s plenty of it waiting for me.’’ 

‘*T have been asked to become a director of 
the Telos Company,’’ said his uncle. ‘‘Some 
stockholders think that the old board has left 
too much to Batterson. We’re going to have 
a reorganization. You need have no fear— 
we'll take your logs.’’ 

Hale made quick time on his return journey 
to Misery. The roads over the frozen waters 
were smooth, and the crisp chirp of the runners 
of his jumper and the jingle of the harness- 
bells were in tune with his lively thoughts. 

The tote-roads were now in prime winter 
condition. An hour after dark on the first 











yard of the Half-Way House with the com- 
fortable feeling that he would be on his own | 
logging-grounds at a seasonable hour the next 
afternoon. 

The Half-Way House was a woods hostelry 
for the winter wayfarers to and from the 
timber tracts. It had its usua] crowd of over- 
night guests. Supper was under way when 
he arrived, and he found a place at the long 
table. As he took his first potato from the 
heaped dish in front of him, he glanced up 
the line of wagging chins toward the head of the 
table. There, like a baron presiding at the 
feast, sat John P. Batterson, gazing malevo- 
lently at him. Every time he glanced that 
way, as he ate, he met the same basilisk stare. 

Hale was at the table after the others had 
straggled out to the general room. When he 
went out in his turn, he found Batterson 
posted near the door to the dining-room, with 
his legs set well apart, a scowl on his forehead, 
and a toothpick set in the corner of his mouth. 

‘*Just up from down-country, hey?’’ said 
the ‘‘boss.’’ He did not moderate his rough 
tones, and at once the buzz of the men’s voices 
in the big room ceased. 

‘*T have been down to the city for a few 
days, ’’ answered Hale. 


‘*T don’t need your word for it. I knew 


you had been there by the kind of talk I got | 


over the telephone this morning. I knew 
the spy had been there with his budget. 
You’ve done plenty of talking behind my 
back down there. Any sneak can do that, 
to hurt a man with those who hire him. 
But now you’re up here, man to man! 
Talk to my face, you stockholder’s pet, 
y ou!?? 

The listeners had formed in a circle. 

‘*T have nothing to say to you, Mr. Bat- 
terson. ’” 

‘Only dare to talk behind my back, hey? 
That’s your caliber. Prefer to talk behind 
my back about me, do you?’’ 

‘*T mean to say I have no talk to make 
to you in order to furnish a show for the 
public. And I’m not aware that I have 
any business with you that needs to be 
talked over. You’ll have to excuse me. 
I’m going to bed. ’’ 

Ile pushed past Batterson, who was de- 
claiming again, made his way through the 
circle of listeners, and climbed the rough 
stairs. As he went, he heard a description 
of himself from the’ boss that made his 
ears burn; his teeth were set hard when 
he turned in at his room. He hada healihy 
desire to cuff that old blusterer’s ears, and 
he congratulated himself that he had come 
away when he did. 

Hale rose before light, anxious to avoid 
any collision with Batterson. He was first 
into the dining-room and the first to finish. 
Batterson did not appear. That was not sur- 
prising, for the dawn was hardly red in the 
frosty east when breakfast was served, and 
most of those who ate at the first table were 
drivers and hostlers. 

Before the sun was high enough to dissolve 
the frost-bells on the spruce fronds, Hale was 
well along the tote-road, out of sight and 
sound of the Half-Way House. 

Batterson’s prompt antagonism at their first 
meeting had astonished the young man. Now 
Ilale understood better why the boss had dis- 
played that enmity, and why its acrimony had 
increased. It was the old story of a guilty 
conscience needing no accuser. John Bat- 


| prices. The thing comes to a clinch between 
| you and me right here and now.”’ 

| Hale thought a moment while Batterson was 

choking with expletives. He broke in on the 

boss’s speech. 

‘«There’s no use arguing with you, Mr. Bat- 
terson, or protesting to you. You’re determined 
not to believe what I say. There is no busi- 
| ness between us of any kind. This is a free 
road. Swing your horse. I’m ina hurry.’’ 

‘*There is business between us. There’s a 
directors’ meeting scheduled, and enough has 
been said to me over the telephone to show me 
the pack of lies I’ll be up against. You’ve 
got to go to headquarters and take back what 
you said about me.’’ 


Batterson. 
only what happened to me _ personally—to 


here to do. It was my report. It is now in 
writing and in the hands of the board. Such 
a statement was demanded from me as an 
employé. You have never made any expla- 
nation of your treatment of me. I suppose you 
| have reserved it for the T. C. people. ’” 

Batterson pointed his whip at Hale. 

‘*You won’t do what I tell you to do?’’ 
he said. ‘*You’ll let me go down there and 
be stabbed by that statement of yours?’’ 
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‘*T have not one word to take back, Mr. | 
In whatever talk I had, I stated | 
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explain my inability to do what I was sent up | 





league of salt marshes; beyond these, you can | dashed its life out against the light, there 
see on a bright day the flashing and glistening | were no blemishes to be removed. 


terson, placed in control as sole executive, had | of breakers; and on an island facing these | 


abused his opportunities, and all his suspicion 
and resentment had at once centered on the 
first person who appeared to threaten his hold. 
A forester would understand the butchery of 


the timber; a stockholder’s nephew was too | 


close to headquarters ! 
Hale swung round a curve where drifts and 
crowding trees closely hemmed the way— 


and there was Batterson, on the seat of his | 


jumper. The jumper and the horse were | 
drawn across the narrow way, barring it as 
effectually as a gate. Hale pulled up. 

Only Batterson’s thin nose and hard eyes 


showed over the breath-frosted edge of his fur | 


collar. He glared at Hale, and his whip-lash 


marked fantastic curves on the white expanse | 
of the snow as he nervously slashed here and | 


there. 

‘**T guess you weren’t looking for me to meet 
you out here,’’? began Batterson. 

‘“‘No, I thought I was up and away early 
enough to avoid you.’’ 

‘*I’ve got a little private business to transact 
with you. You’ve been down-river and lied 
about me to the T. C. folks. You don’t deny 
it, do you?’’ 

os 

‘“*How did they know anything about any 
mix-up here on this forestry fubduddle unless 
you went cry-babying down there?’’ 

“I didn’t lie and I didn’t ery-baby. I 
told my uncle the straight facts about why I 
was forced to give up my job.’’ 

‘*And you’ve been telling a whole lot more! 
Hold on! I don’t let a tenderfoot bluff me 
out of what I know. There never was any 
trouble about my methods until you came 
along—and I smelled you coming! You’ve 
reported me to headquarters—all lies! You’ve 
stolen away my men. Now I get a straight 
tip you’re trying to break the market on log 


| breakers, warning of the dangers of promon- | 


Romain Light. 
The little, low, 

with its antiquated equipment, was abandoned 

years ago, when a new building was reared—a 





| tory and of shoal, rises the tower of Cape | 
| ladder to the trap-door in the roof. 
whitewashed lighthouse, | 


| it, and ascending two more rungs, forced his | 


| tower of great size and height, and equipped | 
| with all the improvements of a modern light- | 


station. 

Sixty feet down into the sand the builders 
| | drove giant palmetto piles to form the founda- 
| tion for the structure; on these they laid a 
“bed of concrete; and upon that they built a 
lofty octagonal tower. Bedded in the foun- 


| dation, and rising to the top of the tower, is 
a great steel shaft, a foot in diameter. The 
spiral steel stairway winds round it. The 


| tower itself is of brick; the superstructure 
holding the lantern is of steel; and the sheet- 
ing of the dome is of copper. 

The tower, which is now black and white, 
used to be red. Once a year it was necessary 
to red-wash it, and this task was dangerous, 
and required great skill. Possibly for this 
very reason the keepers enjoyed it. But 
|although the inspecting officers were always 
| exacting about the appearance and the condi- 
| tion of the tower itself, it had apparently never 
occurred to them to ask the keepers to polish 
the copper dome of the lighthouse. 

One day, when old Maxy Robinson, the head 
keeper, had gone ashore to get provisions and 
the mail, Simon Magwood, the second keeper, 
conceived the idea of brightening up the 
dome. 

It was a cool October day, and one that 
called for exercise. Magwood had trimmed 
and filled the great lamp; he had oiled the 
bearings of the revolving cage; and for half 
an hour he had been searching the reflectors 
for smudges. But except for a few tiny flecks 


| the roots of old Tumbledick Mountain. 





Hale advanced without answering. Batter- | | opening, and began to draw himself up by the 
son held up a hand, huge in its mitten. rope toward the top of the dome. 

‘I’m giving you a chance. I can squash| Magwood was soon busily at work with the 
you flat. I can put you down and out. I’ll/| polish, and in a few minutes the metal ball 
bury you and Hard-Luck Anse deeper than | was gaily reflecting the sunshine. Then, ina 
Take | broad ring about the top, he brightened the 
the chance I offer you, and go down to head- smooth surface of the copper dome itself. 
quarters and take back what you said.’’ Gradually he worked down the roof; with his 

‘“*Mr. Batterson, you’re a business man, | left hand he gripped the rope, and with his 
with ten times the experience I have had.’’ right, enveloped in a red cotton rag saturated 

Batterson grunted contemptuously. with polish, he busily scoured the copper 

‘*Why do you ask of me what you wouldn’t | sheeting. He soon found that the work would 
dare to ask of a man of experience in business ?’’ | be tedious. 

‘*Bah!’’ said the boss. | He was about half-way down to the edge 

‘*And now you threaten to ruin us.’’ when the metal box of polish, that he had 

**You’ve got to straighten this thing at) been sliding along the roof with his left hand, 
headquarters !’’ Batterson declared, angrily. | struck a particularly smooth spot, and began 

‘**1’d have to lie to do that. Mr. Batterson, | to slide down. Magwood made a grab for it 
I’ve endured this abuse from you just as longas| with his right hand, and missed. Then, 
human nature can stand it. I demand right of | utterly losing his presence of mind for the 
way here.’’ | moment, he jerked his other hand out of the 


He started his horse. There was no mis- loop and grasped the box. But before his 
taking his temper and his resoluteness. | fingers had fairly closed over it, he realized 
Batterson swung his horse, and Hale took | his mistake. The effort to catch the box 


started his body sliding downward; the end of 
the rope lay above him on the roof, out of 
reach ! 

Magwood was now lying flat on his stomach, 
with his arms outstretched. There was noth- 
ing to hold him, and there was nothing by 

which he could hold. The trap-door was 
on the other side of the tower. 

After the first slip, his movement had 
been slow; now he watched his fingers 
pass a rivet on the copper, and he was 
afraid to make an effort. He was a 
powerful man, but in this crisis his strength 
was of no avail. He lay helpless, afraid 
to move. 

Far below, off to the right, Magwood 
saw the calm beach water, the motionless 
green myrtles, and the ghostly - white 
beach-grass. They seemed to be looking 
up —taking their last sight of him, he 
thought. 

Magwood felt the toe of one shoe pass 
over the edge of the copper, and knew he 
had but a few moments more to wait—a 
few moments more to live. 

Nearly one hundred and sixty feet below 
him was the solid foundation. Sheer from 
the treacherous dome he would fall that 
terrible distance, to be dashed to death like 
one of the poor wild fow] that flew against 
the tower and shot downward through the 
darkness. 

Between the dome and the foundation 
there was nothing intervening except the 
narrow balcony that circled the tower below 
the light, twelve feet beneath the eaves of 
the roof. It stood only a little way out from 
the tower; any object dropping from the 
dome above must certainly fall outside it. 

Magwood felt his other shoe slip over the 
edge of the copper. With a spasmodic effort 
that had in it little motion, he tried to cling to 
the dry, smooth metal, but his own weight 
was relentless. Under the intense pressure, 
his brown fingers grew white, but still he felt 
himself moving down—down. ‘The landscape 
of marsh and shore sank behind the rising 
dome of the tower. Magwood’s face was so 
close to the sheeting that he could see little 
except what lay before his very eyes, and one 
far glimpse of coast receding to the northeast. 
When he had slipped a little farther, and that 
stretch of shore had disappeared, the world 
and life itself would vanish. 

Now his knees were on the edge of the roof. 
His clothes seemed to have smoothed the 
weathered surface of the metal, for undoubtedly 
he was going faster than before; the fact that 
back the staying-pin, struck the square, close-| his body presented a smaller surface for fric- 
fitting trap a heavy blow with his fist, raised | |tion also tended to hasten his descent. He 
| thought of the rope above him, and of the 
head and shoulders through the small opening. | awful space below. He thought of the balcony 
There he stood for a moment, looking off in past which he would fall. Would there bea 
the hazy distance and on the wonderful pan- chance of his catching it? Could he check the 
orama that spread below him. It was the first | terrific speed at which he would be going? 
time that he had looked from the trap-door| Could he hold his own weight against the 
since he and old Maxy had mended a small | momentum gathered by a twelve-foot fall? Or 
leak in the roof, more than five years before. | would he fall clear of the steel railing, and 

To the southwest, the lighthouse on Bull’s | dash headlong to the earth? 

Island was clearly visible, as was the tower on| He tried to forget everything else, and to 
North Island to the northeast. The tide was | concentrate his thought on catching the railing 
out, and the long rollers were pounding on the | of the balcony. He tried to gather all his 
beach. On the calm scene the autumn sun | strength into his arms. 

shone with mellow softness; on the flashing| The lower part of his body was clear of the 
whitecaps that marked Shark Reef in the inlet, | roof, the edge pressed sharply against his 
on the cool green myrtles of the island, and | chest. He knew that the time had come. 
on the long glimmering reaches of sand that | Gritting his teeth, setting his nerves, and sum- 
marked the shore-line to the northward. | moning all his strength, he let go. Over the 

Above the dull slope of the copper dome | edge, as over a precipice and into a chasm, he 
there glistened the solid metal globe that | shot violently. Ina glance downward, just as 
formed the apex of the tower. Magwood knew his eyes passed the copper, he saw the railing 
how solidly it was set in place, for he himself | below him. In an instant it had rushed up at 
had helped to fix it into the top of the great| him. His right hand gripped it; his left fore- 
metal shaft that was the backbone of the | arm struck it with numbing force, but hugged 
tower. Magwood made a noose at one end of | it hard. Magwood had arrested his fall. 
the rope, and threw it over the metal ball;| Cautiously he shifted his hold and tightened 
then he carefully drew himself up until he} his grip; then he drew himself up out of 
was sitting on the edge of the opening. Here|space. Presently he got one toe under the 
he began to draw the free end of the rope| bottom railing, firm on the floor of the bal- 
round his waist. Then he changed his mind, | cony. A moment later, he crawled over the 
and whipped the end into the open loop of a| railing, and sank exhausted against the wall 
tight bowline; he decided that by thrusting ; of the tower. 
his hand through the loop and grasping the! And from that memorable October day, until 
straight rope, he could work his way in safety | the time when it was painted black, the 
over the surface of the dome. copper dome of Cape Romain Light remained 

By careful manceuvering, unburnished. 


the side of the road in a smother of snow. 
**You get no pity from me after this!’’ Bat- 
terson shouted while Hale was still within 
hearing distance. ‘‘You’ve asked for what 
you’re going to get, and you’ll get it.’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


° 3 
of blood against the 
outer convex surface 
of the glass, showing 
where some unhappy 
autumn migrant had 





Magwood took his can of metal polish, a 
bundle of soft rags, and a short coil of rope, 
and climbed the little perpendicular steel 
He slid 





he cleared the 
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HON. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, CHAIRMAN OF THE COM- 
MISSION FOR THE STUDY OF RURAL CREDITS IN EUROPE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


[®t your critical sense dwell rather on what 
you do than on what you are. 
T4 KE care that thine old-age spectacles mag- 
nify not the evil about thee, but the good. 
O man can live up to his reputation very 
long unless he proves that the mark he 
hit was the one he aimed at. 


MONG the representatives of the first Amer- 
ican families who drew allotments of gov- 
ernment land last month, were Mary Full 
Stomach, Edward Useful Heart, John Brings- 
Home-the-Baby, Susan Howling Horse, and 
She-Paints-Her-Shoes. 
Ts many Christian martyrs who have 
given their lives for the salvation of China 
are not without their reward. At the request 
of the new government in Peking, the whole 
Christian world joined on April 27th in 
prayers for the success of the young republic. 
MAINE high-school boy, aged seventeen, 
has been selected by the National Rifle 


|their maritime arsenals rendered a heap of 
|ruins. Yet down to this moment not a single 
| American frigate has struck her flag.’’ 


| * 


| CHEAP FOOD AND THE FARMERS. 
EADERS have asked The Companion 
why farmers should raise a full crop 
when they can get as much money for a 
short one, and why they should provide cheap 
food merely that city people may spend more 
on luxuries ? 
Cheap food releases money. But would the 
|city man spend it on luxuries? He might 
| spend it to the profit of the farmer on the 
| more abundant and nourishing food that he 
| often sorely needs; he might spend it to the 
profit of the country for the better education 
lof his children; he might even put it in the 
| sapvinge-Remie, where it would help to make 
interest rates low—among other people, for 
| the farmer. He would certainly be better off; 
| better in body, better in mind, better content. 
Moreover, in the long run, the saving in 
| the cost of food would almost certainly be 
| divided between the man in the city and the 
| man on the farm. What the farmer buys is 
made by men in cities and towns, and the cost 
of their food is part of the price. If that 
| cost can be reduced, the cost. of the things 
they make’ can be reduced also. If competition 
is free, that will certainly result in lower 
| prices to the farmer. We all of us need to 
|remember that the purchasing power of the 
dollar is not fixed. High prices may mean 
merely that more money is used in a transac- 
| tion than was the case formerly, and that the 
| transaction itself is the same. How does dollar 
| wheat advantage the farmer if the high price 
| represents not profit but the mere ability to 
meet higher expenses ? 
Of course, a short crop often brings the 
|farmers as a class just as much as a 











Association to represent this country on the | ‘“bumper’’ crop, and that, of course, seems to 
team that is to compete with teams from Great | make the great crop of no advantage to the 
Britain and Australia in an _ international | farmer. But he will get a truer measure of 
small-bore match. His best scores have never | his success if he compare his receipts not with 
been beaten. his own receipts in the past, but with the 





never known any one who bears our name who 
is unworthy to bear it. My grandparents were 
farm-laborers, and my father began in the 
same way; but he had the courage to appren- 
tice himself, at twenty-two, for seven years to 
the trade of carpentry. He was but a common 
mechanic all his life, but the best man and the 
truest Christian I have ever known. I never 
think of him except with pride and love and 
respect. ”? 

The writer, it is plain, stands higher than 
his father on that silly little ladder which we 
call ‘‘the social scale’’; but he knows what 
character means, and understands the part 
his father’s character played in enabling the 
son to climb; and, moreover, he is grateful. 

His point of view is refreshing. How 
splendidly it shines in contrast with the atti- 
tude of those who, having climbed a little way 
| up the hill of mammon, are always trying to 
forget the toil-stained hands that gave them 
the first boost! 


= 


DUTIES OF SUFFRAGE. 


E believe that virtually all the male 
voters of the country are ready to 
give the vote to women as soon as 
they are convinced that it is best for the 
whole community—men, women, and children 
—to do so. 
Is it not, then, well that thoughtful women 
should consider carefully what really is best? 
The closing eighteenth century, with its 
carnival of political abstractions, cried out, 
‘*Let us have universal suffrage,—manhood 
suffrage,— and the world will be perfect! ’’ 
Well, manhood suffrage was achieved by years 
of labor and seas of blood, but after a hundred 
years of it, the world is not perfect. Many 
old evils remain, and there are new ones bred 
from suffrage itself. 


In other words, we have come to see that 


goes only a little way toward making the com- 
munity over. Suffrage is a huge force, a) 
glorious force, but it is.a blind force. The 
problem of the twentieth century is to devise | 
governmental machinery that shall make that | 
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have enlisted in the movement; as auxiliary 
fire-wardens they are not only helping to pre- 
vent and to fight forest fires, but are also plant- 
ing half a million pine seedlings, in order to 
reforest the burned and barren tracts. They 
intend to keep up the work. They become 
familiar with the life of the forest—with its 
trees, and its wild creatures. They learn how 
to enjoy its pleasures, and how to meet its 
dangers. Their motto is, ‘‘Keep the right 
trail,’’ and they mean by that not only the trail 
of the woods, but also the trail that leads to 
useful citizenship and to the right kind of 
manhood. 

The Michigan forestry service, which has 
organized the Forest Scouts, and which, 
through its deputies and wardens, keeps an eye 
on each company, gives something more than a 
mere practical turn to the Boy Scout move- 
ment. It has taken a page from the experi- 
ence of Sweden, where they are now cutting 
valuable timber from the pine forests that the 
schoolboys of a generation ago planted, and 
where the schoolboys of to-day are planting 
and caring for forests that will yield a golden 
harvest a generation hence. 


* 


SAFETY AT SEA. 


N the first anniversary of the wreck of 
the Titanic, a group of clergymen stood 





about a new lighthouse, built on the 
| roof of the Seaman’s Institute in New York, 
| and dedicated it to the memory of the engineers 
who sent their stokers on deck while they 
went to their death; of the musicians who 
played until the waters silenced their instru- 
ments; of the steerage passengers who died 
before they reached their land of promise; 
-and of all the other heroic men and women 
who met death with such noble dignity. 

A year ago it was said that the loss of life 


the mere vote is not a talisman, and that it | would not be in vain, if ship-owners and gov- 


ernments profited by the lesson of the Titanic. 
Have they so profited? Is life at sea safer 
now than it was on the night when the ‘‘finest 
ship ever built’? went down? 

With a view to preventing other ship captains 


| 


EACE day has won a recognized place in 

the schools. The United States Bureau 
of Education has recently issued a bulletin 
that contains a program for the observance of 
the day. As May 18th, the day set apart 
as Peace day, falls on Sunday this year, the 
schools will observe it on the preceding Friday | 
or the following Monday. | 
NY one who cares to take the trouble to| 
put up a wireless telegraph receiving station | 
can get the correct time from Washington every 
day. It is sent out at ten o’clock at night 
from the great wireless station at Alexandria, 
Virginia. Many jewelers and other business 
men have already equipped their places of busi- 
ness with the apparatus necessary to receive 


the signals. 


N Germany, at least, ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ 

that.’’ The fact emerges from a landlord- 
and-tenant case in which the Kaiser was the 
landlord. He tried to compel the tenant of 
one of his farms to make repairs to the farm- 
house that would have cost $5,000. The 
tenant refused, and the Kaiser sued him. 
The court ruled that the tenant was liable for 
only $200 of the cost of the repairs. The Kaiser 
then planned a new farmhouse, and insisted 
that the tenant should pay one-fifth of the 
cost. The tenant again refused. Another suit 


followed, and again the tenant won. The} 


Kaiser then said that he was going to run the 


farm himself, but he did not succeed in evicting | 
Finally he has agreed to pay the | 


the tenant. 
man $30,000 to cancel the lease, and will confer 
on him a minor decoration to soothe his 
wounded pride. Two or three hundred years 
ago no tenant of the King of Prussia, or of 
any other king, would have fared so well in 


a like dispute, and few would have dared | 


to dispute at all. 


[AST week The Companion referred to the 
* friendly spirit in which this country and 
Great Britain are preparing to celebrate the 
centenary of the treaty of Ghent. A hundred 
years ago England was feeling quite otherwise. 
On March 20, 1813, soon after the desperate 
sea-fight in which the Constitution captured 


the British frigate Jara, the London Times | 


printed the following: ‘*This is an occurrence 
that calls for serious reflection—this and the 
fact that Lloyd’s list contains notices of 
upwards of 500 British vessels captured in 
seven months by the Americans. Fire hun- 
dred merchantmen and three frigates! Can 
these statements be true; and can the English 
people hear them unmoved? Any one who 
had predicted such a result of an American 
war, this time last year, would have been 
treated as a madman or a traitor. He would 
have been told that long ere seven months 


receipts of his competitors of the current season. 
Surely, if his own crop is bigger, higher in 
quality, or better chosen than the crops of his 
neighbors, he will receive more for it. He 
should consider each year by itself; he should 
think not of what the farmers as a class 
receive, but of what he receives himself, and 
judge his success accordingly. 

Large crops are imperative if he would keep 
his market. On another page is a noteworthy 
article on American agricultural conditions by 
a high authority—the director of the census. 


| There it appears clearly that unless the farmer 


raises larger crops, he will soon have to share 
his natural market with foreigners. 

He can keep it himself, and moreover, he 
can get satisfactory returns even for large 
crops. Let him look about him. Manufactur- 
ing labor and capital is organized; transporta- 
tion labor and capital is organized ; distributing 


labor and capital is organized. Agricultural | 


| labor and capital is not. If organization helps 
‘in all those industries, why should it not 
|help in the industry of farming? It will; 
the experience of Ireland, and still more of 
Denmark, has proved it. Turn back in The 


| Companion and read again the article on 


still, read his book on American farming con- 
| ditions. In Ireland and in Denmark, organ- 
ization has lessened the farmer’s expenses and 
| inereased his receipts. It has reduced his 
| expenses through the common ownership of 
expensive machinery, through buying agents 
who enable the farmer to get his seeds and 
fertilizer at wholesale rates, and through 
banking societies that put him as a borrower 
| on a par with other business men; it has 


| inereased his receipts through selling agencies | 


that enable him to take for himself a larger 
portion of the retail price, and through expert 
advisers who enable him to improve his product 
and thus obtain top prices. 

Moreover, organization gives political power, 
which an intelligent and prosperous farming 
class could wield to the great advantage of 
itself and of the nation. 


® © 
CHARACTER. 


N the course of some literary researches, 
an American of English descent had occa- 


force beneficent, shall apply it to produce the | from disregarding calls for help as the captain 
richest results with the least possible waste. of the Californian disregarded the calls from 
Will this problem be complicated or simpli- | the Titanic, the government of the United 
fied if the vote is given to women? The| States now requires every shipmaster to go to 
greatest difficulty at present is that of putting | the relief of those in need, under penalty of 
political and social questions clearly before a | fine or imprisonment; and in order that calls 
mass of voters who are perfectly honest and | of distress may be heard, every ship that 
well-intentioned, but who are busy, hurried, | carries fifty or more passengers must have a 
often unintelligent, and always uninformed. | wireless telegraph outfit and two operators, 
It is easy to see how much this difficulty will | one of whom shall be on duty all the time. 
be increased by introducing another vast body | In addition, all ocean-going vessels must carry 
of voters, perhaps no more intelligent, and | life- boats enough for every one on board. 
certainly no better informed. If the proposal | Foreign governments, too, have ordered the 
were to exchange the less desirable male vote | ships that sail from their ports to carry more 
for the more desirable female vote, it would | life-boats. If these rules had been in force 
present a totally different aspect. | last year, every person on board the Titanic 
On the other side, there is the undeniable | could have been saved. The only loss would 
fact that women would introduce into politics | have been the vessel and its cargo. 
in greater degree some qualities in which they| The Titanic sank because an iceberg tore a 
| indisputably surpass men: enthusiasm, self- | rent in the hull so long that it let water into 


coéperation by Sir Horace Plunkett, or better | 


sacrifice, idealism, and a hatred of unworthy 
compromise. F 

The point is one that each must settle for 
himself. But two things should be kept in 
mind. First, that the suffrage is not a luxury 
or a privilege, but a solemn and sacred duty, 
/a burden, to be sought with self-questioning, 
and borne with scrupulous conscientiousness ; 





| 


| vast majority of men are moved in this matter 


|a pleasure to themselves, but solely by a wish 
| to seek what is best for every one. Will not 
| the women remember this, will they not espe- 
| cially resist any attempt to create sex antago- 
| nism, and will they not, on their part, reflect 
| soberly, simply, and singly on what course 
| duty urges them to take? 


& & 
““KEEP THE RIGHT TRAIL.” 


County, Michigan, ran barefooted seven 

miles to get the help that saved a town 
from destruction by a forest fire. 
| Michigan boys, all less than sixteen years old, 
by plowing furrows checked another serious 
fire, and thereby saved thousands of acres of 
timber land, and possibly a village, that were 
in the path of the flames. 





|as Forest Scouts throughout the timber dis- 


| several of the water-tight compartments. To 


| act as sentinels against ice, the American and 


the British governments have stationed scout 


| Steamers with wireless equipment on the Grand 


| traffic have been moved farther south. 


| and, second, that, as we said in beginning, the | 


Banks. The so-called ‘‘lanes’’ of passenger 
More- 
over, ship-owners, on their side, have begun 
to do what they can to make an accident of 


that kind impossible in the future. The 


| owners of the Olympic, a sister ship to the 
| not by greed, or by any selfish desire to keep | 


Titanic, took her out of service for several 
months, and built a second hull inside the 
first, with a wide space between the two, so 


| that she would now float even if one side of the 
|outer hull were ripped from stem to stern. 


One new German ship, the Imperator, has a 
similar double hull, but most of the old ships 
are still as vulnerable as the Titanic was. 


| The passengers are dependent for their safety 


NE night last year a boy of Oscoda|no human ingenuity can take away. 


/enveloping fogs, and fierce storms. 
Three other | 


on the life-boats and the wireless telegraph. 
There will always be perils of the sea that 
There 
are rocky coasts, treacherous currents, and 
No one 


expects these dangers to be removed. They 


| have to be accepted; but the needless peril is 
| that which lies in forgetting the warning of 


In 1912, these | 


| 


| boys, and 2,500 others, organized in companies | 


the Titanic tragedy and sacrificing safety to 
speed or luxury. 


Oo & & 


sion to consult a firm of publishers in| trict of Michigan, and put out 509 forest fires. NATURE @ SCIENCE 


London. 
some one who bore his own family name, 
and further correspondence disclosed the fact 


of the chief agencies by which the loss from 
that year’s forest fires was kept far below 


had elapsed, the American flag would have | that the English writer was a distant relative, | the appalling figures of 1911. 


been swept from the seas, the contemptible 


navy of the United States annihilated and | 


the descendant of a collateral branch. 


His letter brought a reply signed by |The state authorities recognized them as one | 


UEL OF THE FUTURE.— One of the 
most important commercial problems that 
the world will soon have to face concerns the 
supply of fuel oils. ‘The automobile, the motor- 


This year, hundreds of other Michigan | boat, and the immense number of stationary 


‘*T am glad to say,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that I have | schoolboys, from eight to eighteen years old, |engines that now use gasoline have made the 
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demand for that fuel four times as great as it 
was a few years ago. The increase in pro- 
duction has not kept pace with the demand. 
Prof. Vivian B. Lewes of the Greenwich 
Royal Naval College says that the stores of 
petroleum, coal, and shale in the world are 
being rapidly depleted, and that it will not be 
long before we shall have to turn to alcohol. 
He believes that alcohol, denatured with ten 
per cent. of benzol and a trace of anilin dye, 
will give a motor fuel that is safer and pleas- 
anter to use than gasoline, and that gives off 
less offensive exhaust gases. Moreover, the 
heat engendered renders water-jacketing less 
necessary, and thus saves expense in running, 
and lessens the weight of the engine. Al- 
though the calorific value of such a mixture 
is Only six-tenths that of gasoline, the smaller, 
amount of air required for combustion, the 
increased explosive range of the mixture, and 
the fact that higher compression could be used 
in the cylinder, all combine to make alcohol 
the ideal fuel for motors. There is no chance 
that the supply will ever run short. 


cs 


FREAK OF NATURE.—In northern 

Mexico there is a species of woodpecker 
that often makes its nest in the stalk of one of 
the large cactuses, the giant cereus. Undis- 
mayed by the spines that cover the trunk, 
the bird clears a space, and with enormous 
labor, digs a short tunnel and a flask-shaped 
cavity in the tough fibrous wood. Both the 





male and the female work at the task, and | 
they use the nest for several years, unless the | 
growth of the plant disturbs it. Such a nest 
is safe from all natural enemies. Occasionally | 
this handsome woodpecker (Centurus elegans) 
digs its tunnel in the trunk of a palm instead | 
of a cactus—a circumstance likely to lead to the | 
destruction of the tree. After*the young have | 
flown and the nest is left empty, the small | 
seeds of the wild fig are often carried into it 
by birds or bats. The moisture of the rainy 
season causes the seeds to germinate, and to | 


a plan of relief. If the matter cannot be| 
postponed, he suggested that a law be passed 
similar to the Illinois statute that forbids 
aliens to hold land more than six years, or a 
law similar to the one in the District of 
Columbia, which applies to all aliens regard- 
less of race. On the night of April 29th the 
state Senate substituted for the pending bills 
a new bill providing that aliens not eligible to 
citizenship may hold land in the manner pro- 
vided by treaty. Pe 
IGHTS OF CREDITORS.—The Supreme 
Court decided on April 28th—five of the 
justices concurring, and four holding a con- 
trary opinion—that a corporation may not by | 
reorganization rid itself of a burden of debt. 
It was in the case of a creditor of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company who was trying 
to enforce a claim against the reorganized com- 
pany now known as the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company. The court held that although 
a corporation in financial embarrassment may 
find it necessary to scale down its debts and 
readjust its stock issues, the new arrangement | 
is not binding upon a creditor who has not 
agreed to it. ‘There is no difference in prin- | 
ciple,’’ said the justice writing the opinion, 
‘‘if the reorganization, instead of being effect- | 
uated by private sale, is consummated by a 
master’s deed under a consent decree. ’’ 
ABOR ARBITRATION. — The board of 
arbitrators appointed under the Erdman 
act to settle the wage dispute between the 
locomotive firemen on the railways east of 
Chicago and their employers, announced on 
April 23d that they had concluded that the 
wages should be raised. The increases vary 
from ten to twelve per cent. The increase 
is to date from May 3d, of this year, instead 
of from July 1st, of last year, as the men 
wished. The arbitrators refused to order the 
employment of a second fireman on the large 
freight locomotives, but provided a way for 





SPEEDY RELIEF FOR ITCHING 
BURNING SKIN ERUPTIONS 

A warm bath with Cuticura soap and a single applica- 
tion of Cuticura ointment usually afford immediate 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to speedy and 
successful treatment of torturing, disfiguring humors, 
eczemas, rashes, itchings and irritations of infants, 
children and adults, when all else fails. Cuticura soap 
and ointment are also most valuable for preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, for shaving, shampooing and sanative cleansing, 
as well as for every purpose of the toilet, bath and 
nursery. Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample 
of each, with 32-p. book on skin and scalp, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adv. 
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FACTORY TO YOU wen 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 








For College, School, Society or Lodge eran 
N34 


each; $1.00 dozen. 


free upon request. Either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
LING SILVER, 25c each ; 


colors of enamel. 
$2.50 dozen ; 


SILVER PLATE, 10c 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, ¥.Y. | 


This Visible 
Typewriter 





Per 
Month 


NOTHING DOWN 


FREE TRIAL — Agents’ Prices 


We en the best typewriter in the world right in 
our home or office. se it 








a month. You get the same value as ithough 
id $100 for this No. 3 Visible Oliver machine. Buying 
rom us saves t agency profits others have paid. 


worth sending for because it tells you 

how to save a lot of money. It’s FREE. Tell us 

where to send your copy. (172) 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 

166 F81 N. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 














CLEARED AWAY 
PROPER FOOD PUT THE TROUBLES AWAY. 
Our own troubles always seem more severe 
than any others. But when a man is unable to eat 
even a light breakfast, for years, without severe 
distress, he has trouble enough. 
It is small wonder he likes to tell of food which 
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‘Desk soe 


No. 207. One of seventy-five designs 
Covered by four patents—others pending 


You Ought to Have This 
Desk-Table in YOUR Home 


One moment a beautiful library or den table— 
the next without disturbing anything, extend the 
drawer and have a complete desk, with broad 
writing surface, pen and pencil groove, sunken ink 
well, and in the drawer, room for stationery. 
When through writing, simply slide back the 
extension drawer—and there’s your table again. 


The Cadillac is the only Desk-Table 
made with nickel-plated, metal slides 


insuring positive and easy action. A constant 
delight—beautifies any room and serves every 
member of the family. 


Ask your dealer to show you Cadillac Desk-Tables, 


with the Cadillac Brand on the desk lid. 
Write us today for handsomely illustrated free 
Booklet 17 


Wolverine Manufacturing Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


in the World 





Largest Parlor and Library Table eemaenest 
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Experts in 
Comfort— 


No hill too steep 
No sand too deep 


putting on a second fireman when necessary. 

——On April 22d, the trainmen and conductors 

on the same group of railroads asked for better 
| pay and more favorable conditions of work. 


grow tendrils that before long reach the ground 
and take root. The wild fig grows rapidly, 
until in a few years it wholly envelops the 
palm and suffocates it. 

AILWAYS AND THE SICK.—German | DRESIDENT WILSON occupied his room 

railways provide excellent facilities for | in the Capitol in Washington for the third 
transporting persons who cannot walk. A |time on April 24th, when he went there to 
writer in the Engineer says that invalids can | consult Senators and Representatives regarding 
hire a first-class car fitted with every conve- | appointments. He had brief interviews with 
nience for the sick. The car contains a com- | twenty-nine of them before returning to the 
. partment that opens with a double door on | White House. an 
the level of the station platform, 60 that a | ‘ 
stretcher can easily be carried in and out. | "THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE.—The Rt. 
Besides this compartment, which is large | Hon. James Bryce, the retiring British 
enough to accommodate the invalid and his ambassador, bade farewell to President Wilson 
attendants, the car contains a kitchen and a!on April 25th, and left Washington. Sir 
compartment for members of the family and | Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, K. C. M. G., his 
friends. For invalids who travel second- or | Successor, arrived in this country on April 
third-class, there are ordinary cars with com- | 27th, and took up his duties at once. 
partments that open with double doors on the | & 


station platform. THE BALKAN WAR.—On April 234, after 


“ . = : the fall of Scutari, Austria asked the 

adi ue aie ee a Boscom bag powers to send an expedition to Albania to 
warm moist air, that government officials are force King eae pacar sage his "ae 
planning to pack it in collapsible tin tubes with Sasa Revell ed, 
screw nozzles—like the tubes in which printing an Nicholas P eye hs 
ink, oil- paints, and certain pastes are sold. — against forcible 
Eventually, on the dining-tables of Indian expulsion from the com- 
hotels and restaurants, the guests may find quered city, and the panes 
“butter tubes,’’ from which each person can | sought to persuade Austria 
squeeze upon his plate as much butter as he sa postpones the use of force 
may need. The tubes will be made in one- posmnall-ved pag nearcego of diplo- 
pound, half-pound, and quarter-pound sizes; — have been exhausted. 
they will be of pure tin, since the volatile But Austria moved troops 
fatty acids in butter attack lead and copper, in the direction of the Mon- 


. tenegrin frontier, and the 
ar ly i : 
1d form poisonous and unsightly compounds Montenegrins strengthened 


their own fortifications 
provided for such an emer- 
gency. While the represent- 
atives of the powers were 


& 
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ROZEN FOUNDATIONS.—In_ excava- 

ting recently for the foundations of a large 
building in Berlin, the workmen found it 
necessary to go ten feet below the foundations discussing the situation, 
of the adjoining buildings. They rested on | Essad Pasha, the Albanian 
quicksand, which would have flowed from | general who conducted the defense of Scutari, 
under them had the builders not used an ingen- | proclaimed himself king of independent Alba- 
ious method to keep the sand from slipping | nia at Alessio, and was said to have made 
away. It consisted in solidly freezing the sides | an alliance with Djavid Pasha, the Turkish 
of the new excavation. According to the Engi- | commander of the Albanian troops, for defend- 
veer, five-inch freezing-pipes, closed at the | ing their joint claims to rule the province. 
bottom, were sunk three feet apart all round | An understanding with the King of Monte- 
the edge of the pit. The pipes contained one- | negro is also said to exist, under which the 
inch pipes that were open at the bottom and | Albanian and Montenegrin forces are to unite 
‘onnected with a supply header at the top. | in resisting the aggressions of Austria. 
The five-inch pipes were connected with a am 
drain header. The brine, which was pumped . ™ 
from & velrigeeating plant, pamed down the HE BELGIAN STRIKE. —Most of the 
one-inch pipes, up the five-inch pipes, back | striking Belgian Socialists returned to work 
into the drain header, and thence to the brine on April 26th, twelve days after the strike for 

universal suffrage began. The parliament 


tanks. 
has decided to create a commission to recom- 
& > + + 


mend reforms in the system of plural voting 
such as will meet the demands of the advocates 
CU RRENT>;> EV ENTS of manhood suffrage. 
APANESE IN CALIFORNIA.—On April 


28th, Mr. Bryan, Secretary of State, acting 





KING NICHOLAS 


NDREW S. DRAPER, state commissioner 


to Wellville,” in packages. 


| from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 





The Jackson heads 
the list of comfort- 
able cars because it 


cleared away the troubles. 
“IT am glad of the opportunity to tell of the good 
Grape-Nuts has done for me,’ writes a N. H. 


man. “For many years I was unable to eat even has a — 
a light breakfast without great suffering. — os ‘build 
“ ae , aaien toe een 4 ye Cause s 1- 
After eating I would suddenly be seized with ers’ long experi- 


an attack of colic and vomiting. This would be 
followed by headache and misery that would 
sometimes last a week or more, leaving me so 
weak I could hardly sit up or walk. 

“Since I began to eat Grape-Nuis I have been 
free from the old troubles. I usually eat Grape- 
Nuts one or more times a day, taking it at the 
beginning of the meal. Now I can eat almost 
anything I want without trouble. 

“When I began to use Grape-Nuts I was way 
under my usual weight, now I weigh 30 pounds 
more than I ever weighed in my life, and I am 
glad to speak of the food that has worked the 
change.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little booklet, “The Road 
“There’s a Reason.” 


ence makes them 
comfort experts. 
“Olympic” Four $1500 


“Majestic” Four 1975 
“Sultanic” Six 2650 


Jackson Automobile Co. 
1314 E. Main St., 
Jackson, Mich. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 





full of human interest. 
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Hartford, Conn., cover liberally all 
kinds of accidents. 

In 22 years it has paid out over ten 
millions in accident claims, and in 
14 years, over one million in health 
claims. Its 110 millions of assets 
and its great reputation for prompt 
and liberal settlements gives the 
ETNA the leading place in the acci- 
dent insurance business, and it is 
the largest Company in the world 
writing Life, Accident, Health and 
Liability Insurance. 


After a gas explosion in the middle 

of the night in which five persons 
were -injured, this is the way one 
home looked. There are accidents 
of travel, accidents on the street 
and in the office—but ten per cent. 
of all accidents happen in or about 
the home. Not all of them are so 
serious as this one, but all of them 
cause bodily injuries and everybody 
needs the protection afforded by ac- 
cident insurance in the AZTNA LIFE. 


The accident policies of the AATNA its 


‘or President Wilson, met the governor and 
legislature of California in Sacramento, and 
proposed that the legislature refrain from 
passing any laws that forbid aliens ineligible 
to citizenship to hold land until the national 
zovernment has tried to secure the same ends 
by a new treaty with Japan, or until a com- 
mission ean investigate the subject and propose 


of education of New York since 1904, died 
April 27th, aged sixty-four years. He was 
president of the University of Illinois for ten 
years from 1894, and erected several new 
buildings, and during his administration the 
number of students increased from 800 to 3, 500. 
He held honorary degrees from several col- 
leges, although he was not a college graduate. | 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 
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SEND IN THE COUPON TO-DAY 


Send for information about 
policies. ° 


_/ 





TWA LIFE INSURANCE CO., (Drawer 1341) Hartford, Conn, ““"*°m® "eo" 


I am under 60 years of age and in good health. Send me information about Accident and Health Insurance. 


My Name, business 


and occupation are written below. 
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A SUDDEN SHOWER 


Charles Harison Towne 
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H°* rapturously run 

The light troops of the rain! 
Battalions, one by one, 

Have stormed my window-pane. 


Blue rank on rank they beat 
With many a silver drum; 

1 hear ten thousand feet 
Melodiously come. 


But ah! how soon they fly, 

How swiftly take their flight, 
When in the vaulted sky 

Flash the sun’s blades of light! 


® & 


HEROES OF TO-DAY. 


“4 OU think the church of 
y to-day is timid and selfish, ’’ 
said the superintendent of 
missions to his critical friend. 
‘*Let me give youa few instances 

that have come to my notice. ’’ 
He took a letter from the pile 
on his desk. ‘‘Here is one that came this 
morning from one of our workers. He writes, 
‘I have not received a cent in the last two 
months, and less than six dollars in the last six 
months. But I have succeeded in getting the 
joints raided, and forty barrels of beer spilled, 
and the gambling-tables and fixtures burned. 
I’ll stick to the work as long as I can do any- 

thing.’ 

‘*Only last week,’’ the superintendent went 
on, ‘‘a young man came to me and asked for 
the hardest place I had. I sent him out toa 
rough little town of about three hundred 
people, where I had had another man from last 
November until Easter. During that time 
that man was the only pastor in the town, 
and he received for his services just one dollar 
and a half. Yet he had raised a subscription 
to build a church and had the foundation laid 
when he went to sleep Saturday night to wake 
up on Easter morning in glory. His suc- 
cessor has the same stuff in him, and I am 
confident that he will not only finish the 
church, but do great good in the community. 

‘* Another man found a church of twenty-five 
members with no place to worship. He hada 
large family to support, and the church paid 
him less than three hundred dollars. But he 
rented a hall, bought lumber, made the seats 
himself, and paid for lights and fuel and every- 
thing else without a cent of help from the 
people. In less than three months, the congre- 
gation numbered about two hundred, the Sun- 
day-school doubled, and now they are planning 
for a new church building. 

‘* Another pastor has six appointments, none 
of them on the railroad. He received exactly 
one hundred dollars last year, and he walks 
to all his appointments. 

‘*T can give you any number of such cases. 
These men live and die without attracting 
very much attention on earth, but up yonder 
you will find their names added to that eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews. The same thing that is 
true of the’ world in general is true of the 
church. If a murder or other crime is com- 
mitted, the newspapers are full of it. The 
countless good and brave and kind deeds done 
every hour pass unnoticed. There are weak 
people and foolish people and even bad people 
in the church, and they are the ones who 
oftenest get public notice. But you can’t tell 
me that the church as a whole is weak or 
selfish. I see too much of the other side.’’ 
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HIS SOLUTION. 


VERYTHING in the Carricks’ 

apartment was _ beautifully 

clean, for young Mrs. Carrick 
was a careful housekeeper, and 
she found her greatest pride and 
pleasure in her sparkling glass, 
spotless curtains, and speckless 
floors. Tom Carrick submitted to 
his wife’s rules of order with smiling good nature, 
and when a pair of slippers on the top of his chif- 
fonier, or the scattered pages of a newspaper on 
the parlor floor, proved him a transgressor, he 





received her gentle rebukes with a comical display | o 


of penitence that quite disarmed her. 





that I ought to go to a barber to be shayed, but 
I’m no hand for innovations, Maggie.” 

Matters became worse rather than better, and 
it required all Mrs. Carrick’s loving patience not 
to be cross when she found neckties and collars 
scattered about the dressing-case, instead of being 
laid away in the holders she had made for them, 
or the shoe-blacking brush on the top of the wash- 
stand, instead of in its proper place beneath. 
There came a time when she felt she could no 
longer suffer her father’s untidiness in silence, 
and she went to her husband almost tearfully. 

“I don’t know what to say to father,” she said. 
“He keeps everything in his room in a dreadful 
muss, but I can stand that, for I go in often and 
put things to rights, but I don’t know what to do 
about the rug.” 

“The rug?” repeated Carrick. 

“Yes, you know, Tom, he has an ointment for 
the rheumatism in his ankles, and he rubs it on so 
carelessly that that nice big rug in his room is 
getting simply covered with grease-spots. I just 
don’t know what to do about it.” 

“Well, Margaret, I’ll tell you what we’ll do.” 
Carrick assumed the air of a conspirator, and 
lowered his voice to a whisper. “We won’t ever 
breathe a word about it to him, and we’ll stand 
the rug as long as we can, and when we can’t 
endure the grease-spots any longer, we’ll buy him 
a new rug.” 

Margaret’s voice was a little unsteady. ‘Tom,’ 
she said, ‘“‘you make me ashamed.” 
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A POLAR BEAR AND A CAMERA. 


HE sloop threaded her way in and out among 
T the icebergs. Once, writes Mr. Robert A. 

Smith, as we neared the rocks to avoid two 
huge bergs that were crashing and grinding to- 
gether, seals dived down into the water by hun- 
dreds, from their rookeries. Out on the floes we 
could see the huge bulk of a walrus, and as he 
raised his head, the gleam of his white tusks. But 
we were after bigger game,—game for a moving 
picture,—the polar bear at home. 


We cruised round among the bergs for some 
time. Finally, in a clear space between the cakes 
of ice, we saw the object of our search. The 
moving-picture man got out his camera, and placed 
the tripod in the bow of the boat. 

It was a mother bear taking her cub out for a 
swim. She was not at all alarmed at the approach 
of the boat, but continued her lesson as if she 
liked being observed. She was a large, powerful 
animal, and every little while the cub would get 
tired and seize her tail for a tow. She had her 
own ideas about that, for after she got tired of 
towing him, she would turn round, bite him, cuff 
him, and then duck him. She would hold him 
down under the water until we were relieved to 
see him come to the surface again, still alive, but 
gasping and choking. } 

The moving-picture man, realizing that he was 
getting a very fine picture, kept on turning his 
crank. The mother bear began to show signs of 
curiosity, and swam round and round us, so close 
that we could see all the movements of her power- 
ful paws in the clear water. 

e had a little cub on board about the size of 
the one in the water. We had killed its mother for 

, and as the little fellow was lonely, we thought 
we would capture this one for company. He came 
so close to the boat that it was an easy matter to 
put a lasso over his head. The little thing turned 
to its mother for help. As for the mother—she 
was nearly frantic. She fell upon the rope with 
tooth and claw, but that only drew it tighter about 
the cub’s neck. Then she made a savage rush for 
the bow of the boat, and hurled her huge bulk out 
of the water as easily asif she were on solid ground. 
Her lips were drawn back, and we could see every 
sharp-pointed tooth in her head. The expression 
of rage on her face was something terrible. Once, 
as she backed away and came at us in another 
rush, surrounded by a cloud of flying spray, she 
lacked only three feet of making the deck. Ifshe 
had, things would have been interesting. As it is, 
the bow of the sloop bears the mark of her teeth 
and claws to this day. 

She kept this up for twenty minutes, and all the 
time the cub swam round with the most bewildered 
look on his face. Once we tried to draw him in, 
but the mother came at us so furiously that it 
seemed as if she would walk right up the rope. 
At last it got too much for us; there was not a 
man on board who was not willing to let the cub 


go. 

We drew the rope in a little, and reached out 
with a long boat-hook to loosen the lasso. But 
before we could do that two men had to take long 
— and keep the mother off while we got the 
oop undone. And then, after she had licked her 
—* face all over, she swam away, While the little 
one hung on for a tow behind in perfect safety. 


* & 


A DISRESPECTFUL SON-IN-LAW. 


RS. Odlin entered the waiting-room with a 

M snort, scuffed aside the peanut-shells she 

had not already crunched underfoot, swept 

a banana-skin from the end of the settee, and 

dropped down beside Mrs. Bessey and her cousin, 
Miss Bargle. 





“Dretful messy place to be sociable in, but I 
declare, I’m glad to see you, Susan. 1 haven’t laid 





Foe! fee | knows your family’s long-lived, if they 
don’t all of i their faculties. 
of age, Simeon G 


pared a room for her father when the breaking up | call for comment when it comes to alludin’ to old | 


of his old home made it necessary for him to come 
to live with her. She lay awake at night planning 
little comforts for him, but the labor she put into 
the arrangement of these conveniences was as 


nothing compared with her efforts to make him use | 


and enjoy them. 


“Father, why don’t you hang your coat on one | 


of your hangers?” she asked one day, when she 
found his Sunday coat suspended by the collar 
from 2 hook. “I had these hangers put in your 
closet so that you could keep your clothes nice.” 


“That was real thoughtful of you, but you know, | 


Maggie, I never was much of a hand for fussing 
about my clothes.” 

“Don’t ydu like that shaving-stand, father? I 
notice you never use it.” 

“Yes, it’s a real clever contrivance, but I’ve 


| scratch-cats—meanin’ his wife’s mother. 
| “Of-course, with her disposition, pore old Mis’ 

Teeby must be hard to stand sometimes; but I 
| believe in accordin’ the tenderest consideration to 
the foibles of the aged. Simeon Gaines is old | 
enough to know better, too. Oh, yes, Susan, I 
dare say he acts different to her face, and I know | 
| he gives her a home, and all that; but throwin’ | 
favors in a person’s face is worse’n not grantin’ | 
| em, accordin’ to my idees; and takin’ it out in lan- | 
| guage behind their backs is jest as bad. Susan 
| Bessey, I don’t see how you can laugh, and you a 
| friend of Doreas Gaines! How’d she feel if she 
| knew her husband talked like that about her ma?” | 
“Why, I guess she knows, Lucretia,” responded | 
| Mrs. Bessey, chuckling. “But then, she knows | 
| Simeon, and so does her ma; he’s reel gold at | 
| heart, and more’n half jokin’ when he scolds. 

Besides, ain’t you goin’ to allow anythin’ to the 

natural irresponsibility of youth ?” 

“IT wonder at you, Susan,” reproved Mrs, Odlin, 

|} coldly. “I don’t see anythin’ laughable—do you, 


always been used to hooking my little hand-glass | Miss Bargle ?” 


on the window-sill, and hacking away.” He 
laughed as he displayed a small cut in his cheek, 


and then sighed. “Your mother said long ago | 


| “I’m not acquainted with the family,” said Miss 

| Bargle, disereetly. ‘There may be room for allow- 

) ances, but —” 

“I Knew you’d feel about it as I do!” cried Mrs. | 


eyes on you for a dog’s age, and knowin’ your | 
mother was about your age when she had her first | 
shock, I was beginnin’ to get a mite worried,” she | 
said. ‘Dear me, there’s no need to look so upsot; | 


Speakin’ | 
aines come down on the car with 
me, and I do think the = he talks about his poor | 
ld mother-in-law is—well, I won’t say what. | 
a nog > -—— ne and + handed me | 
& a nie Se : ee down those high steps like he was beauin’ me to | 
It was with genuine joy that Mrs. Carrick pre-| dancin’-school. But his language does certainly | 


Odlin, triumphantly. “There comes my car. I} 
only hope, Susan, you won’t have cause to remem- 
ber your callous words in the day of your own 
infirmities.” 

“Old scratch-cat, as Simeon would say,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Bessey. “I should say you didn’t 
know the family, Caroline, nor Lucretia Odiin, 
either. Old Mis’ Teeby is most eighty; but Lu- 
cretia omitted to mention that Simeon is a spr, 

oung blade of eighty-two, and reel chummy wit 
1er when they ain’t spattin’; and when they are 
spattin’, Dorcas says she don’t know which enjoys 
it most. She says she knows it keeps ’em lively, 
and she believes it keeps ’em alive. ind o’ makes 
a difference, don’t it?” : 

“My suz!” ejaculated Miss Bargle. ‘“Eighty- 
two! I s’posed he was in his twenties!” 


THE WICKED WORLD 
A. Louis E Thayer i 
—N | J 
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T’S a wicked old world, I’ve heard you say, 
A wicked old world, and I’ll agree 
That trouble and sorrow block the way, 
And the sunshine is often hard to see. 
It’s a wicked old world, but tell me, son, 
Are you trying to make it a better one? 


Are you adding your sigh to the mournful 
chant, 
Or are you lifting a song of cheer? 
Are you lending your voice to the tone of cant, 
Or are you scattering sunshine here ? | 
It’s a wicked old world—but the work you’ve | 
done, 
Has it helped to make it a better one? 


Did the word you spoke tend to stop the tears? | 
Did your hand raise some one who chanced 





to fall? | 
Did the hope you preached put an end to fears? 
Did you rush to aid when you heard the call? | 
It’s a wicked old world, alas! my son, 
But have you made it a better one? 


e & 


A POETIC INDUSTRY. 


T E history of perfumes is a part of the history 
of civilization itself. From the perfumed 
sails that wafted Cleopatra down the Nile, to 
the violet-scented bath of milk that was the daily 
enjoyment of the Empress Josephine, or the sweet- 
smelling fountains in the royal palace at St. 
Petersburg to-day, the essence of flowers has been | 
indispensable to the luxurious existence. The 
perfume center of the world at the present time 
is the quaint old French town of Grasse, in the 
Maritime Alps, the poetic industry of which has 
been described by a contributor to Outdoor World 
and Recreation. 

In ascending to the town of Grasse from the 
gs little station, the visitor finds his path 
ying through beautiful terraced plantations of 
jasmine and the lovely Provence rose, and past 





DISTILLING ROSES. 


orchards of olive-trees, beneath shade of which 
violets are cultivated. The area devoted to flower- 
culture covers 115,000 acres. 

During April, May, June, and July, the fields 
are literally alive with sunny-faced men, women, | 
and children gathering the fragrant harvest. They 
pick the blossoms by hand into baskets, and then 
carry them to the factories, where they are divided 
and sorted. . 

As the women come in from the adjoining fields, 
ow empty their loaded baskets out on the floor 
until it is knee-deep in flowers, and to walk across 
it would mean the crushing of thousands of roses. 
In one season a single establishment uses 1,900 
tons of orange-blossoms, 930 tons of roses, 147 tons 
of violets, and 127 tons of pee, to say nothing | 
of great quantities of scented woods. 

After the sorting, which is done at long benches | 
by scores of white-capped girls, the flowers go to 
the distillery. Some yield their perfume after 
distillation with water or steam; others undergo 
what is called maceration. In this process the 
flowers are —_— in heated fat, where | are 
left until all their fragrance is extracted. Next, 
they are drained off in wooden trays, and fresh | 
flowers are added to the fat. The fat that has 
absorbed the essence of the flowers is called po- | 
made, and is sent in this form to perfumers all | 
over the world, who, by means of alcohol, extract | 
its sweetness. After the —- is removed, they 
make the pomade into cakes of soap. 

The jasmine, tuberose, and violet are so delicate | 
that they searcely give out a | essence by distilla- | 
tion, and have to be subjected to enfleurage. The | 
workmen use trays of glass framed with wood | 
about three inches deep. Over these trays they 
spread about half an inch of cold fat, which they 
sprinkle with freshly gathered flowers. The blos- 
soms must be renewed every morning, and great 
care must be taken to prevent evaporation of the 
odor. After atime the pomade is scraped off the 
glass, melted at a very low temperature, and 
strained. It takes about three pounds of jasmine- | 
blossoms to perfume one pound of fat. | 

The most expensive perfume is, of course, attar 
of roses, for it requires no less than forty-eight 
pounds of rose-leaves to make one gram of oil. 


NAPOLEON’S FIRST VICTORY. 


Aspern-Essling in 1809, Archduke Charles of 

Austria, considered by many one of the greatest 
soldiers of his day, inflicted upon Napoleon the 
first serious defeat that he had ever suffered. 
Not so well known is the story of an earlier battle 
between these two soldiers. Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
tells it in “Reminiscences of a Diplomatist’s Wife.” 


[’ is a matter of history that at the Battle of | 


One day in 1778, the Archduke Charles and his 
brother Ferdinand, aged seven and nine respect- 
ively, were playing with a box of wooden soldiers 
in an anteroom of the grand-ducal palace at Flor- 
ence. It happened that a gentleman, accompanied 
by his little son, called to pay his respects to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, the father of the two | 


brothers. After waiting for some minutes in the 
anteroom, the stranger was summoned to the 
grand duke’s — : 

The boy, whom he left waiting in the room, was 
a sallow, = ape child, with fine gray eyes and 
a prematurely serious expression. In his father’s 
absence he amused himself by joining the two 
small archdukes in their mimic warfare on the car- 
pet. Gradually, to their displeasure, he began to 


| get the better of them; his toy cannon—which he 


worked vigorously—mowed down their soldiers as 


| fast as they could set them up. At last, when a 


quarrel was imminent, and the little archdukes 
were on the point of as their adversary, 
they were restrained by the return of his father, 
accompanied by the kindly grand duke. 

“Eh, but your youngster is _pognains well 
Monsieur de Bonaparte,” he said, laughing. “f 
see he has been outmanceuvering my sons while 
we have been talking. Well, good luck to him! I 
trust you wili have no trouble in getting him into 
the establishment at Brienne.” 

It was indeed young Napoleon who, with the 
wooden soldiers and a toy cannon, had given evi- 
dence of the great military genius within him. 
Monsieur de Bonaparte had called with his son to 


‘|ask for the grand duke’s personal recommenda- 


tion, which he hoped would be of service to him in 
getting his son admitted to the military school at 
rienne. 

All this time the little Archduke Charles was 
looking on, scowling and silent. He, too, had 
dreams of becoming a great soldier, and this defeat 
at the hands of a stranger hurt him deeply. How- 
ever, when in later years he found himself pitted 
against his former opponent, he showed that he 
had learned well the lesson of the wooden soldiers. 

& & 


THE VERDICT EXPLAINED. 


was also a man named Pacton. From Punch 

we learn that these two found their way into 
court about a tort. 

According to Pacton, what had really happened 


was that Caswell’s motor-car, having made a 
number of bloodthirsty but abortive attempts on 


T: ERE was once a man named Caswell. There 


| the life of Pacton, had eventually, by waiting up a 


side street and dashing out suddenly at breakneck 
speed, succeeded in knocking Pactondown. True, 
it had not killed him, but no doubt it hoped for 
better luck next time. 

Caswell declared that what had really happened 
was that Pacton had taken a malicious dislike to 
Caswell’s motor, and had purposely thrown him- 
self against it when it was standing still. But for 
Caswell’s readiness in backing up, Pacton might 
have done the car a very serious in ny 

On the morning of the assize, after the jury had 
returned a verdict for Pacton with damages, the 
latter’s lawyer interviewed two of the jurymen at 


| the station as he waited for his train. 


“Ah,” he said, with pleasant condescension, 
“that was a very proper verdict of yours. I found 
it a pleasure to meet so intelligently appreciative 
a jury. Now, I wonder which of my points partic- 
ularly appealed to you? I fancy you rather liked 
the one about the wheel marks.” 

The peas did not remember anything of his 

oint about the wheel marks, nor, when he revived 
t for their benefit, did they show any great interest 
in it. He revived all his points, and the jurors 
were quite distinct in declaring that they did not 
see anything in any of them. 

Smith was a little depressed. Then it must be 
—s about the defendant’s case that ac- 
counted for their verdict? One of the jurors 
smiled wanly at the suggestion. 

“Well,” said Smith, complacently, “it is satisfac- 
tory, at any rate, to know that my cross-examina- 
tion was not altogether wasted.” 

That pleasing thought led him on to cross- 
examine the jurors in order to get further partic- 
ulars. They suffered it patiently, but gave him no 
satisfaction. So Smith asked them simply what 
they did like. ‘ 

There appeared to be no item in the whole case 
which had won their particular respect. 

Then what did they not like? 

“Motor-cars,” they answered, and so returned 
to their farms. 

eS & 


HOW A QUEEN PROPOSES. 


T is always leap-year for reigning queens. They 
| must make the first advances, for their position 
is such that no man of inferior rank may venture 
to propose marriage to one of them. Accordingly, 
Queen Victoria proposed to Prince Albert. How 
she did it, she herself tells in her recently pub- 
lished memoirs: 
At about half past twelve o’clock I sent for 


Albert. He came to the closet where I was alone, 
and, after a few minutes, I said to him that I 


| thought he must be aware that I wished him to 


come here, and that it would make me too happy 
if he would consent to what I wanted—to marry 
me. We embraced each other, and he was so kind 
and affectionate! i 

I told him that I was quite unworthy of him. He 
said he would be very happy, and was so kind, and 
seemed so happy that I really felt it was the hap- 
piest, brightest moment in my life. I told him it 
was a great sacrifice, which he would not allow. 

I then told him of the necessity of keeping it a 
secret, except to his father and uncle Leopold and 
Volkmar, to whom he said he would send a courier 
the next day, and.also that it was to be as early as 


| the —— of February. I then told him to fetch 


Ernest (the Duke of Cumberland), which he did, 
and he congratulated us both, and seemed very 


happy. 
eel the happiest of human beings! 
e & 


POLITICAL GENEALOGY. 


HE Irishman of whom Senator Hoar used to 

tell may not have had the best of reasons 

for his political faith, but he certainly had 
enough quickness of wit to compensate for that 
deficiency. 

Some Republican political workers were trying 
to get him to vote their ticket, but he persistently 
refused on the ground that he was a Democrat. 

“But why are you a Democrat ?”’ pm | asked. 

“Well, me father was a Dimocrat, and me grand- 
father was a Dimocrat —”’ ; 

“But what difference does that make? Suppose 
your father was a thief, and your grandfather was 
a thief? What would you be, then?” 

The Irishman’s eyes twinkled. ‘Faith, I do be 
thinking I’d be a Raypooblican.” 


THE SURPRISER SURPRISED. 


WEALTHY landowner in England, affected 
with the craze for Japanese gardening, in- 
vited the Japanese ambassador to luncheon, 

says the Bristol Times and Mirror, and afterward 
showed him round the gardens and greenhouses, 
keeping the Japanese garden till the last as 4 
delightful surprise. 

When, after admiring the beauty of all the other 

rdens, the ambassador was at last taken to the 
mitation of the gardens of his own flowery land, 
he held up his hands in enthusiastic delight. “Ah. 
he exclaimed, ‘‘this is wonderful! We have noth 
ing like this in Japan!” 
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EIGHT O’CLOCK. 
BY M. J. S. 


The hour of eight, it seems to me, 
Comes faster than the rest ; 
For mornings, when I go to school, 
I try my very best. 
But “ Tick-tock!” says the clock. 
“You're late. 
Oh, hurry up—it’s nearly eight!” 


And then at night, when | sit up, 
And just begin to play, 
The hours fly along so fast; 
The old clock seems to say, 
“Come, take your candle, it is late. 
Put up your toys—it’s nearly eight.” 


When I'm a man, and have a house 
(I've made some splendid plans), 
I'll never have a watch or clock 
With such swift-pointing hands, 
And voice to say, “It's getting late. 
Stop all your fun—it’s nearly eight.” 


A WILD-FLOWER GARDEN. 
BY KATE MELDRAM BUSS. 


« JACK, see that little white flower!’’ 
Betty hurried to pick the first spring 
blossom that she had seen. 

‘*There’s another,’’ cried Jack, ‘‘and an- 
other! I think they are little snowdrops.’’ 

‘*Aunt Grace told me that she would show 
us how to make a wild-flower garden in our 
own yard.’’ 

‘*What a fine idea!’’ said Jack, and at once 
he began to plan the garden. He and Betty 
hurried back from the woods, which were not 
far from their home, and found Aunt Grace. 

‘‘Why, of course I’ll help you,’’ she said. 
‘*Tt isn’t much work to make a garden. Let’s 
go outdoors and choose a place where there 
will be both sun and shade. ’’ 

‘‘Why, aunty,’’ exclaimed Jack, after think- 
ing a moment, ‘‘right under your window the 
sun shines nearly all day, except in that dark 
little corner! Then you could see the garden. ’’ 

**Just the place, Jack, and we might fill the 
corner with ferns and your namesakes, jack- 
in-the-pulpits. ’’ 

By this time all three were out in the yard, 
and Jack and his sister were eager to begin the 
garden, so that they might go back to the woods 
and dig some of the snowdrop roots. As it was 
Saturday, there was plenty of time. 

Out in the stable Jack found a spade, and a 
tiny trowel for Betty. With these they started 
to dig up the soft ground. 

John, who was the gardener next door, and 
a great friend of Jack’s, came across the lawn 


to see what they were so busy about. He 
showed them how to get a straight line for the | 


front of the bed. He drove two sticks into the 
ground about two feet from the house, and 
eight feet apart, and then strung a line between 
the sticks. Besides that, he lifted the sods, 
and showed Jack how to soften up the earth. 

That did not take very long. As they 
worked, Aunt Grace told them about the dif- 
ferent flowers that grow in the woods in the 
early spring. ‘‘I’m sure the anemones and 
hepaticas are out by this time, and you may 
even find bloodroot if you search carefully. ’’ 

“*T’ll go with you for an hour,’’ said the 
gardener. ‘‘We’ll find something, anyway.’’ 
He put the trowel into his pocket, and sent 
Jack to find a large flat basket. 

They went first to the place where they had 
found the snowdrops, and dug five or six 
plants. John explained that if they never 
uncovered the roots, so that the sun could dry 
their tender little ends, nearly any plant could 
be taken from the woods and made happy ina 
home in their own garden. 

Betty’s sharp eyes spied a hepatica, the 
only blossom on a small group of plants, and 
they found anemones — six-petaled purplish- 
white flowers. 

They hunted a little longer for bloodroot, 
but at last decided. to leave it for another day. 
Betty was in a hurry to see the flowers grow- 
ing in their own garden. 

Aunt Grace was waiting for them, with a 
pot of water ready beside the garden; and she 
had dug a number of holes near the front of 
the bed, where she said the low flowers ought 
to be planted. 

**But we don’t know how to plant them, ’’ 
said Betty. ‘‘You’ll have to show us.’’ 

‘‘Oh, that’s not hard. You watch me put a 
snowdrop into this hole, and then you’ll know 
how to do it. You must always have the hole 
a little larger than the roots, and pour lots of 
water into it; then, when some of the water 
has soaked into the ground, pack the dirt care- 
fully back into the hole round the plant. ’’ 

While they looked on, Aunt Grace explained 
that water on top of the earth would attract 
the sun, and dry up the plant before its roots 
were settled in the new ground. 

‘* Now, Jack,’ she said, ‘‘ you plant the 
hepaticas, and Betty can help me with the 
rest of the snowdrops. ’’ 

When the plants were all in the ground, 
there was still a lot of space to fill up, and 






SOAP-BUBBLE FAIRIES. 
BY E. F. 


We're blowing our soap- bubbles here in the shade, 
Such wonderful soap-bubbles never were made! 

To us they’re not simply soap, water, and air, 

But they are kind fairies that sail everywhere 

On bright wings of purple and crimson and blue, 
To carry our wishes and help them come true. 
They bear them away to fairy-land’s door, 

Then, puff! they fly in, and we see them no more. 


| Jack and Betty begged Aunt Grace to tell | short-stem wood-violets, which blossom some | 
them what other flowers they could find in the time before the lovely horseshoes. Then, 
woods. | Betty, do you remember the red and yellow 
‘*Let’s get out the wild-flower book, and flowers you brought me one day last spring?’’ | 
| look at the pictures,’’ Jack suggested. | Betty shook her head. ‘‘Well, they were | 
| ‘**May is the best time to dig the ferns,’’ | columbine, and they flower in May, round 
| Aunt Grace said; ‘‘for they are small then. | rocks, and are easy to dig up. Jack-in-the- 
The big brakes and the tiny maidenhair ferns | pulpit, wild geranium, and buttercups come 
both grow near here.’’ then, too, and if you are very lucky, you may | 


Then they went up-stairs to Aunt Grace’s | will save the goldenrod, daisies, wood-lilies, | 
room to hear more about the flowers, which | fireweed, and the rest of the flowers until 
Betty thought were more fun than dolls. | another time. ’’ 
‘*T’ll write them down, aunty,’’ Jack said, As she closed the book they saw that the 
as he hunted for a pencil and paper. | sun had slipped behind the trees, and so they 
Aunt Grace thought a minute. Then she all went out to water the wild flowers that 
said, ‘‘Violets will be the next flowers, the | they had transplanted. 





ROCKING SONG. 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. 


Sleepyheart and Openeyes were rocking in a chair — 
(Swing, little shadow, on the wall!) 
eneyes was saying, “I shall wander in the moon, 
And toss a golden comet for a ball.” 

Sleepyheart was saying, “I shall not go out, | think, 

For all the stars in heaven are going winky-wink.” 


Sleepyheart and Openeyes were rocking in a chair — 
(Swing, little shadow, to and fro!) 
eneyes was saying, “For the night was made for play; 
I shall never go to bed again, | know.” 

Sleepyheart was saying, “I shall buy a little dream, 

And eat it just at cradle-time, with sugar, and with cream.” 


The chair was rocking, rocking, and the room was very still — 
(Swing, little shadow, to the tune!) 
Openeyes was saying, “ Through the window over there 
She is coming in to dance with us—the moon!” 
Sleepyheart was saying, “ There’s a boat upon the sea; 
It’s sailing off to Whisperland, and coming in for me.” 


Sleepyheart was nodding now; Openeyes was still — 
(Swing, little shadow, very slow!) 
Out across the clover-tops the little wind had cried, 
“ Away to Slumber Forest you shall go!” 
Birds and bees and butterflies had answered to the call; 
Quiet as a dreaming thing, the shadow on the wall. 


brown, and is about a foot in length. A tree 


A MANGROVE - TREE. weighted down with hundreds of these pointed | 


BY LUCY M. GAINES. ‘‘ seeds’? is a curious sight. Presently the | 
| | N appearance, the mangrove-tree, or Rhizo- | seed puts forth a pair of glossy leaves, and then 





phora Mangle, is as odd as its name. It| it drops, into mud or water, and another tree | 


|“ grows in shallow pools of water near the | is ready for its work in this world. 

| sea, or even plants itself firmly on the sandy| It grows up straight for two or three feet, 

| edges of the ocean. and throws out, not branches, but roots, way 

| ‘That planting is the wonderful part of it all. | up into the air. First one and then another 

| In midsummer the showy flowers ripen into | root arches over till it grasps the mud, and 
seed, and a strange thing happens. ‘The seed | the roots form a perfect brace against wind 

| does not drop, as other seeds do, but hangs on | and tide. Meanwhile, at the top, thick, glossy 
to Mother Mangrove until it germinates into a | foliage grows. 

| plant, a little tree in itself. The seed is| The outstretched branches send down roots, 
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and soon a dense thicket springs up with more 
seeds, branches, and roots. By this time all 
sorts of sticks and leaves have been caught in 
the tangle; sand and dirt are lodged there so 
firmly that the mighty tide itself cannot wash 
them away, and in due time there is formed 
an island that shows even above high water. 
Rough storms cannot harm the new creation, 
for the roots are tough, and bend with the 
wind. Next, the wind and birds scatter seed, 
flowers and grasses grow, and at last the 
ground is firmly knit, and the mangrove’s 
island is a reality. 

In the oyster regions you can literally ‘‘pick 
oysters from trees,’’ especially cove oysters, for 
they attach themselves in great clusters to the 
mangrove roots, and when the tide goes out, 
you can see them hanging there ready for 
your hand. 


PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first may help you read, 
My second, if walking, men need, 
My whole, a bearer of light, it’s agreed. 
Il. 
| first is fruit often stolen, 
My second we dread all our days, 
My whole gives the peacock its pride, 
And in dress gains worldly praise. 


III. 
Busy laborer is 7 first, 
_ second a brilliant glow, 
My third is a common pain, 
ay it not give you woe. 
My whole a mystery is to-day, 
For cold and icebergs warn away. 
Iv. 
If you are my first and second, 
My right answer to declare, 
You will not my whole be reckoned 
By him who made me, you’re aware. 


v. 
My first like a laggard is always behind ; 
In = _— of one thousand my second you'll 
nd; 
And yet for my whole, should you search the 
world round, , 
In the morning or evening ’twill never be found. 


2. NUMERICAL PUZZLES. 
I. 

What number of two figures if multiplied by 
itself will produce a number that is as much above 
435 as the number was less than 435 before mul- 
tiplied ? 

Il. 

I am composed of five letters. My first minus 
my fifth gives re second; my second plus one 
gives my fourth; five times my first plus five times 
my fifth gives my third; my whole is funny. 


3. RIDDLES. 


Jack hurried into the house to find the book. | find the pink lady’s-slipper. And now we| I 


What is the longest and shortest thing in the 
| world; the swiftest and slowest; the most divis- 
ible, and the most extended; the least valued, and 
| the most ay ie | which nothing can 
| be done,—which devours all that is small, yet 
gives life to all that is great? 
II. 

Entire, I am the opposite of fast; behead me, 
and I am the noise of cattle; curtail me, and I am 
an exclamation; behead me again, and I am an- 
other exclamation. 

III. 
My whole has four letters with vowels but one, 
You have it, I have it, when all’s said and done. 
Behead me, the three letters left will express 
What we all have or had, some more and some less. 
Take my head off again, and my word never doubt 
When I say, if you guess it you’ll not find it out. 

IV. 

I am such an indispensable part of the body that 
a mortal cannot exist without me. Yet I am not 
exclusively of an animal nature, for the earth also 
owns me. 1am to be seen at Vesuvius. You can 
find me in rivers, and in caves of the earth. Not 
even a cannon is made without me. With all the 
animal race I am movable, generally noisy, and 
can open or close at will. 


4. CONUNDRUMS. 

Why are books of the day like a newspaper torn 
byadog? Whyisa cellar door like sin? How do 
extravagant dresses differ from law books? Why 
is it an alarming sight to see an angry artist open 
his color-box? When is cheese like a new book? 
bets A would you expect a carrier-pigeon to write 
poetry? Why are republics always in the twilight ? 


5. HIDDEN NAME. 
My whole, of course, you’ve often heard, 
A name to many dear; 
Read carefully, and scan each word— 
You’ll find it written here. 


6. WORD PUZZLES. 
I. 

What English word contains all the vowels in 

their alphabetical order? . 
II. 

Whole, I am a spirit; behead me, and I am a 
multitude; behead and transpose me, I am a de- 
graded person ; curtail me, lam an adverb; behead 
me again, and I am an exclamation. 


7. WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 
An instrument; a metal; harsh; extremities. 
Il. 
Wet earth; an image; to turn over; a girl’s 
name. 





III. 

A fish; a man of science; to pioneer; conclus 
sions. 

8. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
I. 

I am composed of thirteen letters. 

My 13124511is a harsh sound; my 5313 is a 
source of light; my 19 8 is to cut off; my 876isa 
dish; my 8210 11 ts a rod. My whole is a great 
general. 

Il. 

I am composed of eight letters. 

My 648 may be made of numbers; my 184isa 
couple; my 742 needs one to make a thousand; 
my 8253is the humblest of beings, and a “great 
conqueror.” My whole, no man, woman, or child 

| ever saw, because it never was and never is. 
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Foreign Chef 


3 A chef, for instance, like one of 
- ours—from the Hotel Ritz in Paris. 


You could not then serve home- 
baked beans anywhere near like 
Van Camp’s. 


The reason is this : 


Such beans must be baked in 
steam-heated ovens, without the 
steam touching the beans. 


Otherwise the heat would crisp 
them. Or the steam-soaked beans 
would become mushy and broken. 


Van Camp’s beans reach you 
- nut-like, mealy and whole. None 
crisped, none broken. 








Yet they are made digestible 
by baking for hours at 245 de- 
grees. 
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‘The National Dish” 
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Nor could you get such beans 
as ours, for we buy the choicest 
crops. 


NR PT 


And we pick out by hand just 
the whitest and plumpest—beans  _ 
of equal size. 
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Nor could you get a tomato 
sauce such as we bake with Van 
Camp’s. 


NTC HR 






Such sauce must be made from 
whole, ripe tomatoes, grown from 
special seed, picked just at the 
proper time. 


Let Us 
Bake Them 


So it’s wise, Mrs. Housewife, 
to let us do the baking. 
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We bring the beans to you 
ready to serve, with all the fresh 
oven flavor. 


If you see that your grocer 
gives you Van Camp’s, you will 
always serve the finest beans in 
the world. 
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= You will have a dish, at little 
cost, which we spent 51 years in 
creating. 
Three sizes : 
10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Baked by 


Van Camp Packing Co. 
Established 1861 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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‘|| before, till at length the distressed 
|| begged Mark Twain to lock the door and keep her | 
out. 
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A CHINESE FUNNY STORY. 


HE sort of story that the Chinaman delights in, 

says Mr. Clarence H. Poe in “Where Half the 
World is Waking Up,” always has a flavor of 
the “Arabian Nights” about it. The following is 
one of their special favorites: 


A Chinaman had a magic jar. And when you 
think of a jar in China, do not think of one of the 
tiny affairs such as Americans use. A jar here 
means a big affair, about half the size of a hogs- 
head. I bathed in one this morning. It was in 
such jars that Ali Baba’s Forty Thieves concealed 
themselves. 

Well, this magic jar had the power of multiplyin 
whatever was put into it. If you put in a suit o 
clothes, you could pull out er ~ two or three 

i If you put in a silver dollar, you 
might get out a hundred silver dollars. There 
does not seem to have been any a about 
the jar’s multiplying power. Sometimes it might 
multiply by two; again, it might multiply by a 
hundred. A 

At any rate, the owner of the magic jar was 

getting rich fast, when a greedy judge somehow 
| got whe of the strange affair. ong he 
| brought some kind of false charge against the 
| man, and made him fetch the jar into court. Then 
| the judge pretended that he could not decide the 
| casé, and would keep the jar. So he took it to his 
own home, and began to profit by its labors. 

| Now, when this happened, the friends of the 
mistreated man began to murmur. Failing to get 
any satisfaction from the magistrate, ay LY ealed 
to the magistrate’s father. You may be fifty or 
| seventy years old in China, but if your father is 
| living, you are as much subject to his orders as if 
you were only ten; this is the case just as long as 
you both live. 

When the father spoke about the complaints of 
the people, the magistrate lied about the jar, but 
not in a way to deceive the old fellow. He decided 
to investigate, and went blundering round a dark 
room in search of the jar. Before he saw what he 
was doing, he came upon it, and fell into it. Where- 
upon he cried to his son to pull him out. 

The son did come, but when he pulled out one 
father, behold! there was another still in the jar, 
and then another and another. He pulled out one 
father after another till the whole room was full of 
fathers, and then he filled up the yard with fathers, 
and had six or eight standing like chickens on the 
stone wall before the prolific old jar would quit. 
| And to have left one father in there would natu- 
| rally have been equivalent to murder. , 

So this was the punishment of the unjust magis- 
trate. He had to support all the dozens of aged 
fathers he pulled out of the jar, for a Chinaman 
must support his father, although he starve him- 
self, and it is to be supposed that he used up all 
the wealth he had unjustly yy and had to 
| work night and day the rest of his ife. ‘The jar, 
| of course, had to be promptly returned to its right- 
| ful owner. 
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RALEIGH’S “ STONE-PITCH.” 


| CIR Walter Raleigh was probably the first white 
man to discover the existence of asphalt in 
| Trinidad, declares Mr. A. E. Aspinall in his book, 
“The British West Indies.” He left England on 
February 6, 1595, and after coasting by the Grand 
Canary and touching at Teneriffe, directed his 
course for Trinidad. He arrived there on March 
| 22d, and cast anchor at ‘‘Point Curiapan, which 
| the Spaniards call Punta de Gallo.” 
| After remaining there four or five days, he visited 
| a place called Parico, and ‘‘From thence I rowed 
| to another port, called by the naturals Piche, and 
| by the Spaniards Tierra de Brea. ... At this 
point . . . there is that abundance of stone-pitch, 
that all the ships of the world may be therewith 
| loden from thence, and we made trial of it in trim- 
| ming our shippes to be most excellent good, and 
| melteth not with the Sunne as the pitch of Norway, 
| and therefore for shippes trading the south parts 
| very profitable.” 
| 


The commercial possibilities of the lake were 
overlooked until 1805, when Admiral Sir Alexander 
Cochrane sent two ship-loads to England. This 

experiment was not successful. Later, Sir Ralph 

Woodford, governor of Trinidad, tried to use the 
asphalt for paving a public square of the city. The 
result was surprising. The asphaltum mixed with 
the soil, and made the grass grow more luxuriantly. 

| Years went on, and the wonderful deposit was put 
to little or no practical use until 1864, when the late 

| Henry A. Greig visited Trinidad, and formed a 

ay with a local sugar-planter for export- 

| ing the pitch. The new —Ts quickly got pos- 
| session of individual leases of the lake, and set 
| about digging and shipping the substance. 
the decided to secure a 
| revenue from the deposit, A. L. Barber, who had 
| been developing the asphalt paving business of the 
| United States, secured a concession ef the whole 
| lake of 118 acres for a period of twenty-one years, 
paying an export on of five shillings a ton, and 
| a royalty of one shilling eight pence on a mini- 
mum export of 30,000 tons of asphalt a year. At 
| the same time, Mr. Barber formed the Trinidad 

Asphalt Company, and that company still controls 

| the enterprise. 


hen government 
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MRS. STOWE AND THE GARDENER. 


N a letter to the New York Sun, recalling the 
days when the literary colony at Hartford, 
| Connecticut, was acquiring fame, Dr. Joseph H. 
| Twichell tells an amusing incident in the friend- 
| ship of Harriet Beecher Stowe and Mark Twain. 


| The Stowe and the Clemens premises were sep- 
| arated only by a fence, close to which, directly in 
the rear of the Stowes’ house, was Mark Twain’s 
| large conservatory. 
Mrs. Stowe, ever a passionate lover of flowers, 
| availed herself thankfully and liberally of his invi- 
| tation to make free with its contents, much to the 
| annoyance of the gardener, for she had a careless 
| way of breaking off flowers from the stalk that 
vexed his soul. 
When he made complaint of this habit, Mr. 
| Clemens had numbers of pairs of scissors put at 
intervals here and there on the conservatory 
shelves, trusting that Mrs. Stowe would see and 
use them on her visits to it. But they seemed to 
| escape her notice, and she continued to go on as 
ardener 


But no; he told the poor fellow that whatever 
| she did, the place must always be open to her, and 
| her liberty in it unrestrained. At that the much 

tried man fervently exclaimed, “I wish the old 
lady was in heaven!” 


& & 


UNAPPRECIATED HELP. 


HE doctor was once called in to treat the 
| spoiled child of the family. After his depar- 
| ture, the mother returned to the room, and told 
the child that the doctor had complained that he 
had been very rude to him. 

“OQ mama,” replied the child, “he’s just an old 


fogy! He got angry because I put my tongue out 
| for him before he asked me.” 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 











How would 
you go at it to 
build a boat? 


Suppose you wanted 
to build a boat. 








Probably the first thing 
you would do would be 
to ask several of your 
friends who knew some- 
thing about boat build- 
ing to help you build it. 


Nature may give you good teeth 
but only care can keep them. 
The twice-a-day care is made 
a pleasure by the deli- 








cious flavor of 





Together you build a 
much finer boat than any 
one of you could build 
working alone. 


That is what we think 
about tire building. 


We believe that tires 
made the way 


UNITED 
STATES 
TIRES 


are made—by four of the 
most famous tire makers in 
the country working to- 
gether, must be stronger 
tires and longer wearing 
tires than any single com- 
pany could ever hope to 
build working alone. 

Next time you buy tires for your 


bicycle make sure that they are four- 
factory United States Tires. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 






Its antiseptic 
quality checks 
decay-germs—its soft 
polishing cleans without scratch- 
ing —its mild alkaline reaction 
leaves the mouth non-acid and 
wholesome. 


Your dentist knows it—your dealer sells 
it. A trialtube and our “Oral Hygiene 
klet sent on receipt of 4c in stamps. 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 25, 199 FultonSt., NewYork 
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BOYS BE A GOOD PITCHER! 


You can throw any curve with our Curver. Fits 

any hand; easily concealed. Send 25c today, 

“How to Play Baseball,’’ with instructions for Curving FREE 

with each Curver. EN Ga. .» Box 4, Lincoln, Neb. 
id 











GER" BICYCLES 


puncture-proof im: ipton ler chains. impo 
ged sprockets, English featherweight steel mu: 








pedals, tor style saddles, bars and gri id other disti: fe No tne 
, motor es, and g , and other nctive features y no 
No effort or ex bee been spared to make the 1913 “‘*Ranger” 






m 8 
methods and —— increased output 
offer. i special to the 


anywhere 
try wraelf 
ree! 
other bicycle. 

is allowed on every ““Ranger” bicycle. Not a cent 
NS cost to you if you do not wish to keep it after riding 
P | test. Our “Ranger” bicycles are of such high 
rK] d low price that weare willing to ship to you, 5 
\| it entirely to you whether you wish to keep it ornot. 
\\ Our oe output, perf methods and 
machinery enable us to offer you direct from 
) ry the best bicycle ever produced ata price that will be a revelation to you. 
Do not buy a Bicycle ora pair of Tires until you receive our large, complete catalog 
d rn our direct factory price and remarkable special offer. 

U 











| and lea: 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES —a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 


i) be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive dargain list free. 

. RIDER GENTS ‘AN ED in every town and locality to ride and exhibita sample 1913 

hans “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. In yourspare time you 

can take many orders for our bicycles, tires and sundries. rite at once for our large Catalog and a remarkable 

sition we will make you on the first 1913 models going to your town. 

IRE rear wheels with coaster brake, inner q Ps, cyclometers, parts, 
§ the bicycle line at half usual prices. Do not wait—write today pose 

fund of interesting, useful bicycle information. It only costsa postal to get everything. now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-50, CHICACO, ILL. 
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visit Yellowstone Nat'l Park 


America’s Only Geyserland: Season June 15 to Sept. 15 


A New York state woman who visited the Park last summer 
writes: ‘To say I found every moment of the Yellowstone 
trip most delightfully enjoyable but feebly expresses the 
charm of the journey through this unique wonderland — this 
incomparable geyser country. The coaches, with their skilled 
drivers — the hotels, with their attentive servitors—the Nor- 
thern Pacific from its ‘Great Big Baked Potato’ to the smallest details of 
service — combine to make each memory a joy.” 
@Why don’t you visit Yellowstone this 
summer? The cost is moderate— 
let me tell you about it. 
Address 


A, M. CLELAND, 
General Passenger Agent 
Northern Pacific Ry. 
St. Paul, Minn, 
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A CHARMING OLD LETTER. 


| poery Thackeray nor Lewis Carroll—those 
perfect fun-makers for children—could have 
imagined prettier nonsense than Thomas Hood 
once put into a letter to a little girl he loved. He 
wrote: 


My Dear Jeanie. I have heard that you bathe 
in the sea, which is very refreshing, but it requires 
eare; for if you stay under water too long, you 
may come up a mermaid, who is only half a lady, 
with a fish’s tail—which she can boil if she likes. 
You had better try this with your doll, whether it 
turns her into half a “doll-fin.” 

I hope you like the sea. I always did when I 
was a child, which was about two years ago. Some- 
times it makes such a fizzing and foaming, I 
wonder some of our London cheats do not bottle 
it - and sell it for ginger- Pe 

When the sea is too cough. f you pour the sweet- 
oil out of the cruet all over it, and wait for a 
it will be quite smooth, much smoother than a 
dressed salad. 

Some time ago a. there used to be, about 
the coast, the part of the coast where you are, 
large white birds with black-tip) wings, that 
went flying and screaming over the se: and now 
and then plunged down into the water after a fish. 
Perhaps they catch their sprats now with nets or 
hooks and lines. you ever see such birds? 
We used to call them “gulls’’—but they didn’t mind 
it! Do you ever see any boats or vessels? And 
don’t you wish, when you see a ship, that Some- 
body was a sea-captain instead of a doctor, 
he might bring you home a pet lion, or calf ele- 
phant, ever so many parrots, or a monkey, from 
foreign parts? I knew a little girl who was prom- 
ised a —e whale by her sailor brother, and who 
blubbered because he did not bring it. i suppose 
there are no whales at Sandgate, but you might 
find a seal about the beach; or, at least, a stone 
for one. The sea stones are not pretty when —_ 
are dry, but look beautiful when they are wet; an 
we could always keep sucking them! 

If you can find one, pray pick me up a pebble 
for a seal. I prefer the red sort, like Mrs. Jen- 
kins’s brooch and earrings, which she calls “red 
chameleon.” Well, how happy you must be! 
Childhood is such a joyous, merry time; and I 
often wish I was two or three children! But I 
suppose I can’t be; or else I would be Jeanie, and 
May, and Dunn Elliot. And wouldn’t I pull off 
my three pairs of shoes and socks, and go paddlin 
in the sea up to my six knees! And oh! how 
would climb up the downs, and roll down the ups, 
on my three backs and stomachs! Capital sport, 
only it wears out the woolens. Which reminds 
me of the sheep on the downs, and little May, so 
innocent; I dare say she often crawls about on 
all-fours, and tries to eat ss likealamb. Grass 
isn’t nasty; at least not very, if you take care 
while you are browsing not to chump up the dan- 
delions. They are large, yellow star-flowers, and 
oo grow about dairy farms, but give very bad 
1 
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ZEBRAS AND LIONS. 


NCE, when Major Stevenson- Hamilton was 

following the tracks of some lions in Africa, 
a small troop of zebras a little distance in front of 
him caught sight of the big cats at close quarters, 
although they were still invisible to the hunters. 
Their sudden headlong rush, Major Stevenson- 
Hamilton writes in ‘‘Animal Life in Africa,” was 
a thing to remember. Conduct of another sort on 
the part of zebras, however, was observed by one 
of the rangers a few years ago. 


As he was ities along the bank of the Olifants 
River, he suddenly heard zebras making a great 
noise just in front, and coming into a clearing, he 
found that three lions had pulled down a mare, but 
had not yet killed her. The rest of the troop were 
standing some twenty paces from the lions, facing 
them in a semicircle, much excited. They were 
making a great noise, but showed no disposition 
to bolt; the foal was between its dam and the 
herd. When the ranger fired at one of the lions, 
the zebras at once stampeded; but the — 
animal waited about for its mother, which, although 
—— clawed, was able to get up and make off 
also. 

Another ponent came on a lion and two lionesses 
taking their midday siesta within a hundred yards 
of a troop of zebras. One lion was lying on its 
back, with all four legs in the air, like a cat before 
the fire, while the zebras were standing about, 
apparently half-asleep. The lions must have been 
clearly visible to them. 

Incidents such as this illustrate the perfect un- 
derstanding that the wild creatures have of each 
others’ ways, and how far man is from a clear 
comprehension of them. 
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A QUESTION IN FINANCE. 


HE mysteries of finance were not always clear 

to Mr. Lincoln, whose statesmanship was of 
another sort. But his keen sense of humor would 
not permit him to regard the difficult subject as 
too profound for an occasional joke. 


One day Secretary Chase of the Treasury De- 
partment found on a desk in his office what at first 
“ppessse to be a picture of an “infernal machine.” 

_Itlooked like a goose, but on further examina- 
tion it proved to be a drawing of an ingenious 
invention for bo ee gold eagles into greenbacks, 
with the Secretary hi 

feeding it with “yellow boys” at one end, while 
the government currency came out at the other 
end, whirling about like the leaves of autumn. 

While he was examining it the President came 
in, as he daily did, for consultation. Mr. Chase 
handed him the drawing, and his eyes twinkled as 
he recognized the likeness of the Secretary. 

“Capital joke, isn’t it, Mr. Chase ?” he exclaimed. 

.“A joke!” repeated the irate Secretary. “I’d 
sive a thousand dollars to know who left if here!” 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Lincoln, temperately, “you 
would hardly do that.” 

“— es, I would!” stoutly asserted the Secretary. 

“Would you, though?” inquired the President 
with that deliberate manner which characteriz 
him when he was really in earnest. “Well, which 
end would you pay from?” 
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UNFAIRLY TREATED. 


Pager times in the Canadas feeling ran 
high between the French-Canadians and the 
Loyalists, and the outcome of the suspicion and 
jealousy on both sides was a crop of amusing 
stories, one of which is here quoted from a book 
by Mesdames Lizars, entitled “Humors of ’37.” 

A county member of parliament at the chateau 
one sultry evening, seeing the rest all busy at ice- 
ream, asked for some. He took a huge spoonful, 
- first taste of such a delicacy. With a feeling 
= ny at what he thought an insult, or, at the 
be nee neglect, he instantly cried out to the 
Ene abominable rascal, had this been for an 
‘nglishman, you would have taken the chill off!”’ 








The leading cars 
this year have these 
features in them. 
They are things you 
should insist on. 


Left Drive 


Practically all the great cars 
of 1913 have the left-side drive. 
That means, of course, that 
others must adopt it. 

They don’t have projecting 
side lamps. They use electric 
set-in dash lights, as used on 
Reo the Fifth. 

They are not under-tired. 
Skimpy tires, which double 
one’s tire bills, are now much 
out-of-date. 


Better Parts 


Then today’s idea among 
leading makers is to build en- 
during cars. To cut down 
cost of upkeep. 

The best cars now, for years 
and years, will run as well as 





Watch These Things 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 





new. But that isn’t so with 
cars hurried and skimped — 
cars merely made to sell. 


Note what it means to build 
a really honest car. 


Reo the Fifth is built of 
steel made to formula—steel 
that we analyze twice. 


Its gears are tested in a 
crushing machine of 50 tons’ 
capacity. Its springs are 
tested for 100,000 vibrations. 

Each driving part, as a mar- 
gin of safety, is 50 per cent 
overcapacity. 


We use 15 roller bearings, 
costing five times as much as 
common ball bearings. We 
use 190 drop forgings, to avoid 
the risk of flaws. 


A $75 magneto—a doubly- 
heated carburetor—tires 34x4. 


Parts are ground over and 
over to get utter exactness. 
Engines are tested for 48 
hours. Cars are built slowly 
and carefully. There are 


R. M. Owen & Co., “xu. Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 





countless tests and inspec- 
tions. 

Every Reo the Fifth marks 
the best I know after 26 years 
of car building. 


New Control 


And it has the new control. 
All the gear shifting is done 
by a single rod between the 
two front seats. It is done by 
moving this rod only three 
inches in each of four direc- 
tions. 

There are no levers, side 
or center. Both brakes are 
operated by foot pedals. So 
both front doors are clear. 


Men are coming to cars 
built like this. Last year’s 
demand was twice our factory 
output. Every man who buys 
a car for keeps ought to know 
this car. 

Write for our catalog and 
we will direct you to the 
nearest Reo showroom. They 
are everywhere. 





30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 inches 
Tires— 
34 x 4 inches 
Center Control 











Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
Prest-O-Lite gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 
(Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted.) (194) 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


$1,095. 
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mself working it, and slowly |. 





The Advantages of Drinking 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


The Cocoa of 
High Quality 


lie in its absolute 
purity and whole- 
someness, its de- 
licious natural 
flavor, and its 
perfect assimila- 
tion by the diges- 
tive organs. 


Urs Pat, Of. As there are many in- 
ferior imitations, consum- 


ers should be sure to get the genuine with our 
trade-mark on package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















Like hu: wolves 
te an. time of the ear 
if you use Magic-Fish-Lure. est 
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Save Your Face 
On Your Razor?’ 


Rust causes razor dullness. 
3-in-One absolutely prevents 
rust on the minute “ teeth” 
of every razor blade. Always 
do this before and after 
shaving: Draw blade between 
thumb and foretnges mois- 
tened witha little 8-in-One. If an “ordinary” 
razor, oil strop, too. Then—strop and have 
the most luxurious shave of all your life. 
Oil blade again before Datting away. 

8-in-One is sold everywhere in 3 size bottles: 
2%c.; 8-oz. (half pint), 


FRE Generous sample and scientific 
== Razor Saver” circular. 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 
42 AIR Broadway, New York City. 

















Beautifully White Teeth 
and Clean, Healthy Gums and Mouth 


Cleanses and polishes the teeth; its fragrant 
antiseptic foam reaches every part of the 
mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, insuring 
healthy gums and a sweet breath. 

Comes in handy metal box—a convenient 
cake that lasts for months. 25 cents at all 
druggists—or sent direct. 

C. H. STRONG & CO, CHICAGO 








STRAWBERRIES 


hulled with the NIP-IT huller are neater for the table — 
the fruit never gets crushed. No stained fingers, no seeds 
under nails, and so easy and quick! Only 5c. Will last . 
forever. Ask your dealer for the NIP-IT or sen« 7c. stamps. 7 


Windsor Stephens & Co., Waltham, Mass, 





Finished Photos 


IN ONE MINUTE 


New—Great—Wonderfu 
At last! Just what you want 3 











—a camera that makes photo- 
graphy by simple, inex- 





Weighs only 40 
unces. Takes and 


No Plates or Films 
—WNo Printing 
or Dark Room! 


Get a One-Minute Camera at once and know the 
real of taking pictures our vacation is 


e not e' 
without th’ . Great rt taki pietpres of your 
nily, relatives, friends, eeere—as leak, the park, 
. No fuss. Small cost. 


family, . neigh 
at your picnic—everywhere. work. 
Price of Camera, $10.00 


Complete Outfit, $11.00 


Pi order f: 11.00 to this ad; send it to us at ° 
and we will ehip you be express @ One-Minute Camers Outht, 


fie gig Td Inches. If ‘roa deskee Satht shipped bp 
ree! 
Y 


is add te extra. Complete instructions with 
, ou = fay Ty few minutes after out- 
THE ONE-MINUTE CAMERA CO. 


Dept. 209, Rand McNally Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money -Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money oy 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








AVOIDING TYPHOID FEVER. 
YPHOID fever is a disease of 
youth; although cases some- 

times occur among children or 

middle-aged persons, the majority 
of sufferers are between the ages 
of fifteen and thirty. It is alsoa 
disease of the late summer months, 
and young people often fall sick 
with it after a long summer spent in the open air 
in the pursuit of health and strength. Since that 
is the case, parents ought to know what steps to 
take in order to avoid the danger of infection. 
Those who can afford to go to large and well- 
conducted hotels and boarding-houses seldom run 








any more risk of typhoid fever than in their own | a 


homes. Some risk there still is everywhere, al- | 
though since we have found out that the disease is 
preventable, the risk grows less with each season. | 

But for reasons of economy, many people are 
obliged to take their families to places where the 
nature of typhoid, and the proper means for pre- 
venting it, are not yet well understood. Before 
your summer plans are definitely made, therefore, 
there are certain things that you should carefully 
look into. In the case of a popular resort, it is 
not difficult to find out what its typhoid record 
has been in the past. But the prosperity of a 
resort rises or falls with its healthfulness, and the 
hotel-keepers can usually be trusted to make the 
necessary effort to maintain proper conditions. 

There is more danger in those innocent sylvan 
retreats that tired people dream of in the spring 
as necessary to their summer happiness. Quaint- 
ness is no guarantee of a clean water-supply, and 
a clambering vine furnishes no assurance of germ- 
less milk. The summer will pass more happily 
with you if you have made a careful examination 
of the sources from which water is got for drinking 
purposes, and for washing vegetables and the 
dishes in which milk is kept, and know that there 
is no reasonable cause for apprehension. 


| 
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THE BENEFACTRESS. 


HE benefactress—the name was 
given to Aileen by Uncle Sidney 
—stopped in the doorway. 

“Whither away?’ Uncle Sidney 
asked. 

“To read to Mrs. Welsh, and 
carry some flannel to old Mrs. Nel- 
son, and run in to Miss Alsop’s,” 
the benefactress answered with a note of weari- 
ness that Uncle Sidney’s keen ears detected. 

“What's the matter?” he inquired. 

Aileen’s blue eyes shadowed. “It—I don’t 
know—something’s wrong. They don’t seem to 
care—most of them, and sometimes I think that 
I don’t. But surely I ought to be glad to sacrifice 
myself sometimes.” 

“Would you like to be self-sacrificed to?’ Uncle 
Sidney suggested. | 

“Why, of course not—that’s different. O Uncle 
Sid, don’t tangle me, please! It’s all such a} 
puzzle!” 

Aileen’s voice was full of pleading. 

“Don’t be discouraged, little girl,” he said, 
cheerfully. “It’s a very old problem, and there 
is only one real solution of it. But each one has 
to find it for himself—it does no good to tell.” | 

“Do you think I’ll ever?” Aileen asked. 

“I’m sure of it,” he answered. 

Three days later Aileen’s “benefactressing”’ 
came to a sudden end. She had gone out skating 
at two o’clock; at four she was brought home, 
very white and still. There was a long consul- | 
tation, and then Aileen heard the verdict: it was 
six months in bed. “And you are fortunate to | 
escape with that, after such a fall,” the surgeon | 
assured her. } 

The fortunate young lady tried to be brave, but | 
in spite of all her courage, there were many long | 
and weary hours in every day. It was on one of 
the hardest days that Mrs. Graham ran in. 

“I didn’t know how to spare the time,” she 
said, “but I felt that I must, so I dropped every- 
thing and came.” 

“O Mrs. Graham, I don’t want you to feel that 
way!” Aileen cried. 

Mrs. Graham patted her comfortingly. ‘What 
are we here for if not to help one another?” she 
asked. 

Aileen was evidently fated to have callers that | 
day. Mrs. King followed Mrs. Graham, and Miss | 
Peabody and Leah Prime followed Mrs. King. | 
They were all busy and hurried and patiently kind. 
At dusk Molly Lansing opened the door. Aileen’s 
cheeks were burning. 

“What did you come for, Molly Lansing?” she | 
asked, peremptorily. 

“Why, to see you, of course,” Molly answered. | 











was hungry for a sight of you.” 

Aileen caught her hand. ‘“O Molly,” she cried, 
“if ever, as long as I live, I inflict myself upon 
any one again from a sense of duty —”’ 

And Uncle Sidney, passing the door, smiled to 
himself. 
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SUMNER AND THE BONE-BREAKER. 


HARLES Sumner was once censured by the 

Massachusetts Legislature for suggesting that 
the captured battle-flags be returned to the South- 
ern regiments from which they had been ‘taken. 
Upon only one other occasion did Sumner ever 
receive a formal censure, and the story, told by 
Mr. James K. Hosmer in “The Last Leaf,” gives 
an interesting glimpse of student life at Harvard 
in the late twenties. 


My father, says Mr. Hosmer, was a proctor, 
living in an entry of Stoughton Hall, for the good 
order of which he was expected to be responsible. 
The only man he ever reported was Sumner. The 
latter was then an undergraduate, and although 
still a boy, had nearly attained his full stature 
and weight. He was athletic in his tastes, and 

iven to riding the velocipede of those days, a 
heavy, bone - breaking machine, moved, not by 
pedals, but by thrusting the. feet. against the 
ground. He could keep up with a fast horse in 
riding into Boston, but at the cost of a good pair 
of shoes. r . t 

Sumner carried this machine painfully up the 
stairs of Stoughton, kept it in his room, and prac- 
tised on it there, with the result (his size and 
energy being so unusual) that the building, solid 
as it was, was fairly shaken, to the detriment of 
plaster and woodwork, and the complete wreck 
of the proper quiet of the place. My father remon- 
strated mildly, but without effect. A second more 
emphatic remonstrance was still without effect, 
whereupon came an ultimatum. If the disturbance 
continued, he should report the offender to the 
college authorities. 

The bone-breaker crashed on, and the stroke 
fell. Sumner was called up before President 
Kirkland and received a reprimand. He came 
from the faculty room to the proctor’s apartment 
in a very boyish fit of tears, complained that he 
was the victim of injustice, and upbraided the 
proctor very bitterly. 

Long afterward, when Sumner rose to fame, my 
curiosity whether he had any rankling in his heart 
from that old difference was gratified. Calling éne 
ay on a friend, I found a visitor, a powerful man 
whose name at the moment was uppermost in 
millions of minds. F } 

As he heard my name, he said, quickly, while 
shaking = hand, “I wonder if you are the son of 
the man who reported me in college?’ The tone 
was not quite genial. The unpleasantness was not 
quite forgotten. But it was only a momentary 
flash. He settled back into the easy chair and 
began to tell me good-naturedly about his old 
velocipede. 

* & 


THE GUARD FOR THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 


OR one hundred and thirty-one years a com- 

pany of guardsmen, in charge of an officer, 
marched every evening from the Chelsea or the 
Wellington Barracks to the Bank‘ of England. 
For the last few years, owing to the great increase 
of the street traffic, the soldiers have gone by the 
underground railway. In future, however, the 
nightly guard for the Bank of England is to be 
drawn from the guards stationed in the Tower of 
London. 


If the visitor to London waits by the bank any 
evening, at half past six o’clock, he will see about 
thirty men in the charge of a lieutenant and two 
sergeants marched up in parade dress with fixed 
bayonets and loaded ammunition belts. These 
are the only troops that may march through the 
city of London with fixed bayonets. 

he men themselves like this duty. When they 
march back to quarters, about seven o’clock in the 
morning, they may do as they please for the rest of 
the day; and they receive an extra shilling a day 
from the bank managers. Each man also has a 
air of fine blankets wherein to wrap himself while 
he waits for his turn to go on guard, and in winter 
big fires are lighted forthem. They have generous 
refreshments provided for them, and the officer 
in command has a dinner for himself and two 
friends. i 

In- the daytime another curious survival of the 
past is to be observed. Although detectives guard 
all the doors, the old uniformed beadles are also 
paid for the service. From the standpoint of efli- 
ciency, these officials are very much in the way, 
but as long as the Bank of England has been E 
existence the beadles have policed it. 
quently the beadles are allowed to remain! 

The custom of providing a little garrison for the 
bank dates back to 1780, when an attack was made 
upon the bank by a mob during the Gordon Riots, 
p eturesquely described in ‘Barnaby Rudge.” It 
s said that in the fight that ensued between the 
rioters and the clerks of the 


Conse- 


bank, the latter 


| melted their metal ink-pots for ammunition after 


their supply of bullets had given out. 
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TWO PHILANTHROPISTS. 


ROFESSOR John Stuart Blackie, the noted 

Scottish scholar and man of letters, had the 
rare gift of being able to enjoy thoroughly a joke 
of which he was the victim. The following anec- 
dote he particularly relished: 


Clad in a shepherd’s plaid, with a broad-brimmed 
hat on his head, and his hair falling in ringlets 
about his shoulders, the quaint old professor was 
accustomed to take long walks through the Edin- 
burgh streets. On one of these walks he was 
accosted by a dirty little bootblack. 

“Polish your boots, sir?” asked the boy. 

“IT don’t want my boots polished, my fad,” said 
Professor Blackie, ‘but if you’ll wash your face 
I'll give you a sixpence.” 

“A’ right, sir,” replied the lad. He went over 
toa a geen fountain and made his ablutions. 

“Well,” said the professor, “you have earned 
your sixpence. Here it is.” 

“I dinna want it,” said the boy. “You keep it 
and get your hair cut.” 
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DISCOURAGING COMPANY. 


HE Newark Star tells of a small boy who 

entered a grocery store, and accosting the 
grocer, said to him in tones that were shrill and 
loud: 


“‘Ma wants two pounds of butter exactly like 
what you sent her last! If it ain’t exactly like 
that, she won’t take it!” 

The grocer turned to the customers who stood 
by, and remarked blandly, “Some people in my 
business don’t like customers who are particular, 
but _I delight to serve them.” 

“Be sure you get the same kind!” reiterated the 
small boy, while the customers listened. “A lot 
of pa’s relatives are visitin’ at our house, and ma 
doesn’t want ’em to come again.” 


sthma what modern medical knowledge and skill can 
do for the disease except to ask them through reputable 
journals to write for Bulletin Y-132 with reports from cases 
cured. If you need help write now for it. P. HAROLD 
HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. [Adv. 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s =e. 
250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 


















THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Department 81, Springfield, Mass. 


jo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. | Dr. Esenwein t 


FREE — 100 all diff f t llectors. 
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T is down to merely a matter of choice because there is 
no demand your calling or fancy can make on fountain pens 
but what there’s a Waterman’s Ideal to meet it. From the 

great barreled business “stub” with its large ink capacity to the 
fine-pointed Purse Pen, there is every possible choice among 
Waterman’s Ideal Regular, Safety and Self-Filling 
Pens. From the $2.50 size to the elegant Gift Pens mounted in 
Gold and Silver there is but one standard of quality—perfection. 
Every character of gold pen and all styles of barrels, and every 
pen guaranteed and exchangeable until you are perfectly suited. 
Waterman's Ideal is the “Spoon Feed” Fountain Pen, and 
it is the scientific pen. There’s no embarrassing the 
Waterman's Ideal line; it’s only “ which do you prefer 2” 


Ask for the pen by name— Waterman’s Ideal 
Sold by Leading Dealers Throughout the World. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 


24 School 8t., Boston. 115 8. Clark St., Chicago. 17 Stockton 8t., San Francisco. 
Kingsway, London. 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris 107 Notre Dame 8t., W., Montreal. 
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= Diamond 
: Safety Tread for 
Motorcycles and Bicycles 


As a motorcycle or bicycle rider you require the same 
} protection from skidding as the automobilist—so we offer you 


Diamond 


Motorcycle and Bicycle Tires 
with the Safety (Squeegee) Tread 


the kind that ‘“Won’t Slip—Won’t Slide—Won’t Skid—They Grip.’? Write 
today for Diamond Motorcycle or Bicycle Tire Book—FREE. For your own 
protection see that the name ‘‘Diamond’? is stamped on each tire 
you buy—they are hard to puncture, non-skid, oil-proof, wear- 

proof, easy riding, honestly built—and you can get them from 


If your dealer does not happen to have Diamond Bicycle Tires, we will send them by Parcel 
$5 Post prepaid anywhere in the U.S. (East of Rocky Mountains) for $8 per pair. 
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for two succeeding nights, and each morning | 


Alexand 


BY ROE L. 





RIVING home the cows one spring 

afternoon, Harry Colcord noticed some- 

thing round and smooth at the foot of a 
clump of swamp willows. Upon investigation, 
he found a goose egg. The Colcords kept no 
geese, but several of their neighbors had 
flocks; and apparently one of these neighbor 
geese had selected a site for her nest in the 
Colcord pasture. Thinking that the mother 
bird would sit there, Harry did not disturb 
the egg. 

Three days later, happening to be near the 
willows again, he went to see if more eggs 
had been laid, but found only the first one as 
he had ‘left it. He picked up the egg and 
shook it;*finding that it was not addled, he 
put it into his pocket. 

As larry drove the cattle into the barn- 
yard, a whimsical.idea occurred to him. Old 
‘Bess, a strong-willed Plymouth Rock hen, 
was under one of the sills of the milking-shed, 
crouched upon two corn-cobs and part of a 
broken vinegar cruet. The installation of an 
incubator had put Bess out of business; but 
she was just as determined to sit as if she had 
been supplied with eggs. 

Harry lifted the protesting bird to one side, 
swept away the cobs, and put the goose egg 
into their place. The hen promptly settled 
down upon it, and Harry gave no furthe 
thought to the matter. : 

A month later, Mrs. Colcord, coming out of 
the house one day, threw up both hands ina 
gesture of amazement. Be 4 

‘*For the land’s sake!”’ she cried. ‘‘Where 
did that thing come from ?’’ . 

Old Bess had just stalked majestically round 
the corner of the shed, clucking loudly, followed 
by a big, awkward, yellow gosling. ; 

Nobody explained the mystery, although’ 
Harry grinned broadly. Mr. Colcord, who 
heartily disliked geese, declured that he would 
make an end of the gosling. 

‘*There won’t be any need of doing anything 
to it,’? asserted Nell, Harry’s sister. ‘‘Of 
course it will go to the creek, and some of 
those big mossback turtles will catch it. Mrs. 
Bates told me that they killed four of hers 
this spring. ’’ 

The gosling, as predicted, lost no time in 
going to the creek, despite the querulous 
clucking of its foster-mother; but it seemed 
immune to snapping turtles, as well as to all 
the other ills to which geese are heirs. In a 
very short time the gosling deserted old Bess, 
and sallied forth to meet the perils of life alone. 
He had many buffets to endure before passing 
the pin-feather stage, but he learned, however 
feebly, to give blow for blow without whim- 
pering, and by fall was the most independent 
and unterrifieéd fowl on the farm. 

Cousin Lou Forbes, coming on a visit, 
named him. ‘‘Surely,’’ she said to Nell, 
‘*you’re not going to leave the most important 
bird on the premises—one simply bulging 
with character—without a name. And you 
can’t call him ‘the gosling’ much longer. ’’ 

‘*He isn’t my gosling,’’ said Nell. 

‘*Whose is he, then?’’ 

“*T don’t know, but nobody will object to 
your naming him.’’ 

‘Well, then, I’ll do it. His family name is 
Anser, of course; and he’s such a lordly fellow 
that his other name must be Alexander. 
Don’t you think that Alexander Anser fits 
him, Nell? Why, it’s almost as if he’d named 
himself !’” 

Every one agreed that the name was appro- 
priate. Indeed, the gander bore himself so 


er Anser, 
HENDRICK 






would go to sleep when it grew dark, although 
never so early as the other fowls. Often, 
when the moon shone, even in the coldest 
weather, he would rouse himself, and wad- 
dling forth, send out a succession of clarion 
calls that were audible for a long distance on 
the still night air. 

Other fowls on the farm that selected their 
sleeping-places for themselves were the old 
gobbler, Belshazzar, and the three mother 
turkeys. Throughout the fall and early winter 
they mounted into the sweet-bough apple-tree 


weather. 


shed, where they finally perched on the seat 
of an abandoned wagon. 

The next morning a battle royal was in 
| progress. With the hen turkeys and the 
| young cattle as witnesses, Belshazzar and 
Alexander were ‘‘having it out’’ with a ven- 
geance. They were hissing, flapping, leaping, 
bristling, pecking and pinching, with entire 
singleness of purpose, when Mr. Colcord seized 
them and dragged them apart. 

The fight was thus ended, temporarily; but 
it was renewed during the day, and termi- 
nated in the complete rout of Belshazzar. He 
was a valorous fowl, and no mean antagonist, 
as even the family dog had discovered; but he 
had met his master.. He never again could be 
driven into the cow-shed, but slept in the 
apple-tree, where the weather might be chilly, 
but no gander could intrude. 

The temper of Alexander went from bad to 
worse after that. Repeated victories had un- 
duly swelled his self-esteem, and the teasing 
of the hired men made matters worse. By 
spring of the second year he was prepared to 
attack any living creature on sight; and 
visitors wearing clothing of striking colors, 
especially red, had to beware. Members of 
the family he recognized, not so much as 
friends as tolerated intruders, but he acknowl- 
edged no truce with strangers. 

‘*We’ll have to kill him, that’s all there is 
about it!’’ said Mr. Colcord, breathlessly, after 
chasing Alexander down into the brook pas- 
ture, and belaboring him with the brush end of 
a barn broom. He had committed an unpro- 
voked attack upon the district schoolmistress, 
who was passing the house with a few of her 
young charges. ‘‘He isn’t any use, and he’s 
getting uglier than a rattlesnake!’’ 

But although his assaults upon innocent 
persons were often rather damaging to their 
dignity, there was very little likelihood of his 
actually injuring any one. 

Warnings of his impending fate were often 
| repeated, but nothing was done. The axiom 
that ‘‘threatened men live long’’ applied to 
Alexander. 

Then, with the coming of autumn, began 


stirred the entire community. 

The Coleords were warned in time, for the 
Hallowell flock had been almost wiped out 
early in September. It was an unheard-of 
thing to lock outbuildings in that neighbor- 


promptly took alarm, and bought a stout iron 
padlock, with which the hen-house door was 
| locked nightly. 

| Nevertheless, the flock began to be thinned. 
| One day the count showed a loss of four, and 
| another day a loss of nine. 

| It was believed that the thief must have a 





at the end of the shed, regardless of the! 
One fearfully cold night Harry decided that | 


they would perish if left there; so, much | 
against thejr wills, he drove them under the | 


hood. Nell, who had a fine flock of young fowls, 


Alexander was released before he could see to 
attack the roosters. 
Then, just after eleven o’clock on the fourth 


The entire Colcord family rushed for the hen- 
house. 

Harry was in the lead, and as he emerged 
from the kitchen, gun in hand, thought he 


was not light enough for him to be sure. But 
the row at the hen-house continued unabated. 
Shep was dashing about, barking in great ex- 
citement, and Harry nearly fell over him as 
he ran to the hen-house, only to find it locked, 
precisely as it had been left. The windows 





them, and were also undisturbed. 

There was only one other entrance, a drop- 
| door across the back, at the floor level, ten 
inches wide, which swung inward, and was 
| raised and lowered by means of a notched slat. 
This was an invention of Harry’s, which not 
only gave entrance and exit to the fowls, but 
which made it easy to clean the floor. He had 
not dreamed that any human thief could enter 
through so narrow an opening. 
| As he entered the hen-yard, his father and 
| Nell joined him. Going to the rear of the 
| Structure, they saw a writhing arm and leg 
| protruding. The owner was vainly striving 
| to slide out from under the partly fallen 
| board, which held him fast, while the hissing 
jand shrieking Alexander was pinching and 
hammering at whatever part of him was in- 
side. 

Harry thrust up the door, while Mr. Col- 
cord grasped an ankle and wrist and dragged 
out the intruder. It was Lemmie Andrews, 
the twelve-year-old son of a man they had 
hired to work the preceding summer. Thus 
was Shep’s friendliness explained. 

‘*What are you doing here?’’ Mr. Colcord 
asked, sternly. 

‘*T—I was jest a-goin’ by,’’ Lemmie sobbed, 
untruthfully, *‘ when that old 
pitched onto me, and—and I crawled under 
there to get away from him.’’ 

**How did he happen to be on the inside, if 
he chased you in there? 
the hole. ’’ 





a full heart, ‘*he was on both sides to once!’’ 


away?’’ Harry unexpectedly demanded. 


‘*Home, I guess,’’ said Lemmie, forgetting 
himself. 
There they found him, in bed with his boots 
'and clothes still on, and compelled him to 
|, arrange to pay for Nell’s stolen chickens. 
| There were no more thefts that winter. 


were nailed fast from within, with bars behind 


‘night, his shrill clamor rang out, accompanied | 
by a tremendous fluttering among the hens. | 


saw a dim figure flit into the orchard, but there | 


| 


| 


| 








| 


Alexander | 


| 


| 


You completely filled | 
| ‘*Why—why,”’ said the boy, speaking from | 


‘*Where did your father go when he ran | 


| Not even idle threats of executing the gander | 


| Were made thereafter, and Alexander went 
back to the shed to sleep, and waxed prouder 
and more intolerant than before. 

The next spring the brook was so heavily 
flooded, upon the breaking up of the ice, that 
the cross-fences were buried beneath the rush- 
ing water. The gander chose this time for his 
first swim, and in diving for some aquatic 
titbit, must have been too venturesome, for 





His memory is kept green. ‘‘He certainly 
| was the most cantankerous old whelp that I 
| ever did see,’’ Mr. Colcord often declares, rem- 
iniscently. 


® 


SHAKESPEARE ON FOOTBALL. 
DMIRERS of the game of football will be 
pleased and interested to learn from a 
writer in the Boston Transcript that 
the great poet whom the French enthusiast 
| called ‘‘the divine Williams’’ entered keenly 
into the spirit of the game. The following 


regally that no one ever shortened the Alex- | skeleton key; so another padlock, with a much passages are proofs: 


ander to Alec—which speaks volumes for the 
character of the fowl. 

As Thanksgiving day approached, Mr. 
Coleord tentatively suggested that a tender 


young goose would be an acceptable substitute | 


for turkey. There were no audible objec- 
tions, but not a hand was lifted against Alex- 
ander; and when, on Wednesday morning, 
{larry brought a decapitated turkey to the 
kitchen door, nothing more was heard about 
the execution of the gosling. 

And Alexander was ‘‘looking up’? day by 
day. During his callow period, when he had 
followed the hens, the roosters had imposed 
upon him at will. These assaults he had in- 
effectually resented at the time, and had never 
forgotten or forgiven. Now that he had out- 
grown his tormentors, and was steadily 
becoming bulkier and of hardier fiber, he 
amply avenged himself. By the time snow 
flew, there was not a rooster on the farm that 
did not hold him in mortal terror. Being 
nimbler, the roosters always escaped, which 
was fortunate, for he could give disabling 
blows with his half-extended wings. 

Probably owing to unpleasant recollections 
connected with his infancy, Alexander gave 
the chicken-house a. wide berth, and slept in 
one corner of the cow-shed. There, with his 
webbed feet tucked beneath. him in the straw, 


and his broad bill’ thrust under one wing, he | 


| 


| more intricate mechanism, was added to the 


first; but still the occasional thefts continued. 

‘*Tt’s those Italians down on the Enderby 
| road,’’ said Mrs. Colcord. 

‘*Shep. wouldn’t let them on the place,’’ 
declared Mr. Colcord. ‘‘He growls every time 
he sees one of them passing.’’ 

‘*He lets some one come on.’’ 

‘*That’s just what I can’t understand. ’’ 

‘It’s. a wonder they wouldn’t steal Alex- 
ander instead of my chickens,’’ Nell broke in. 
‘*He stays in the shed, and whoops every 
time he feels like it, and nobody touches 
him.’’ 

**He’s too fierce,’? Harry asserted. 
thief would dare tackle him.’’ 

He spoke in jest, but an idea occurred to 
|him. That evening he picked up the gander, 
| holding his wings down under one arm and 
| grasping his neck with the other hand, and 
| carried him, hissing and struggling, to the 
| hen-house. There he put Alexander into a 
corner, and left him to compose himself in the 

dark. . 

| **Keep your ears open, Nell,’’ Harry said 
to his sister. ‘‘He’ll yell like a loon if any 
| thief comes round, and we want to be ready 
to pile out. I have the gun loaded, one barrel 
| with bird-shot and the other with double-b, 
ready for business. ’’ 

There was. no disturbance that night, nor 





“No! 


| “Down! Down !”’—Henry VI. 
**Well placed.’’—Henry V. 
**An excellent pass.’’—The Tempest. 
‘*A touch, a touch, I do confess. ’’—/amlet. 
**T do commend you to their backs.’’— 
Macbeth. 
‘*More rushes! more rushes !’’—? ITenry IV. 
‘* Pell-mell, down with them! ’’ — Love’s 
| Labor Lost. 
ye shouldering of each other.’’—/ Henry 


‘*Being down, I have the placing.’’—Cym- 
beline. 
| ‘**het him not pass, but kill him rather.’’— 
Othello. 

‘*?Tis sport to maul a runner.’’—<dAntony 
| and Cleopatra. 
; ” ten catch it ere it come to ground. ’’—Mac- 
heth. 
| ‘**We must have bloody noses and cracked 
crowns.’’—1 Henry IV. 

‘‘Worthy sir, thou bleedest; thy exercise 
hath been too violent. ’’—Coriolanus. 

‘*It is the first time that ever I heard break- 
ing of ribs was sport.’’—As You Like It. 


® © 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 
* OBBY,”’ said the anxious mother, ac- 
B cording to the Chicago Tribune, ‘*you 
have been fighting with that Stapleford 
boy again. Did you count ten before you 
struck him, as I have always told you to do?’’ 


| ‘*No, mother, but I was told that somebody 
else counted ten after he landed on me.’’ 


when the flood subsided he was found drowned, | 
| with his neck caught in the cleft of a split 
a succession of thefts from hen-yards that board. 


| 





| 
| 


| 
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A Limited 
Stock 


of Two Desirable Articles at 


Special Prices 
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Premo Junior 
Camera, No.0 


This Premo is suitable for all mem- 
bers of the family, and will take a 
picture 134x234 inches. The operation 
is very simple. Open the back, drop 
in a Premo Film Pack, and the Camera 
is loaded for exposure. No focusing 
—just point the Camera at any object, 
press the button, and the exposure is 
made. There are twelve films in each 
pack. When one has been exposed, 
pull out a black paper and you are 
ready for the next. The Premo Junior 
has metal trimmings, a horizontal and 
vertical finder, and a time and instan- 
taneous shutter. It is a convenient 
size, 2% x354x5% inches, and weighs 
seven ounces. Our Offer does not 
include the Film Pack. This will be 
included for 25 cents extra. 


OUR OFFER 


Until our present stock is 
exhausted, we will sell the 
Premo Junior Camera, No.0, 
for only $1.00, post-paid. 
Former price $1.50. 
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Pearl-Handled 
Knife, 
No. 847 


This Knife is of 
special value. The four 
blades are made from 
WARDLOW English 
steel, carefully tem- 
pered, hardened and 
polished. The handle 
is of heavy irides- 
cent pearl, with nail 
notches, for easy open- 
ing of the blades. 
Length of Knife when 
closed, 34 inches. 


OUR OFFER 


Until our present stock is 

exhausted, we will sell the 

Pearl- Handled Knife for 

only 75 cents, post-paid. 

Former price $1.00. 
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Address all orders to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A New England 


Business 


OWNED in_New England 


Practically all the stock is held 
by New Englanders. 


DIRECTED in _New England 


The presidents and the majority of 
the directors are New Englanders. 


OPERATED _ for New England 


$140,000,000 invested in additions 
and betterments for the future of 


New England. 











‘‘A RAILROAD CAN PROSPER ONLY AS THE 
TERRITORY TRIBUTARY TO IT PROSPERS”’ 
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Requires Minimum Space 
Affords Maximum Comfort 


Closed, it is a divan 27x72 
inches; extended, it forms a bed 
51x72 inches. The surface of 
the extended bed is perfectly 
level, and both sides of the 
mattress are of equal thickness. 
The head and footboard run 
clear across, keeping mattress, 
pillows and coversin place. To 
open or close the Climax simply 
press foot lightly on a lever. 


No Other Extension 
Couch Like It 


Made of best materials to stand 
long and constant use. National 
wire fabric, supported at each 
end by row of fine spiral springs, 
giving perfect comfort and 
security. Don’t buy any couch 
till you see the Climax. For 
sale by leading house-furnish- 























< “\ NEW EN GLAND L735 ers. If your regular dealer 
« 4 ee [erin =," $ hasn’t it, please notify us. 

“ Y 
o Bost on nif Write for illustrated, descriptive 
4“ ‘ Lae * Maly Ra ‘older if you are thinking of 
© AMth buying a couch. 
E si seaeneenanneenenaermeenemnnnf]| | U-S. SPRING BED CO., 

~ Springfield, Mass. 








highest grade at a large saving to the purchaser. 


machines have been in daily use for over a quarter of 
a century, has been so highly satisfactory that we 
believe it would be for your interest to learn more 
about this sewing machine. 


sample of stitching done on the machine. 
inquiry will secure this information free. 


STYLES AND PRICES 





**MODEL A”’ TYP. 
Box Top, Five Drawers é . 
Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 
Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 


*“*MODEL B’’ TYPE 
Automatic Lift, Three Drawers . 
Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 
Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 
Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . 
Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 


STYLE 
STYLE 


STYLE 
STYLE 
STYLE 7B. 
STYLE 10B. 
STYLE 11B. 


We are also pleased to announce a new machine 
**MODEL C”’ TYPE 
STYLE 25C. Rotary, Automatic Lift 


that requires no ‘attention from the operator. 


Send at once for our latest Descriptive Booklet, with 
A post-card 


All transportation charges to any freight office in New England will be paid by us. 


Easy running, noiseless, very speedy, with a wonderful new self-adjusting tension 


We have been placing this sewing machine in American homes for the past thirty- 
two years, under our original Factory-to-Home Plan, which enables us to supply the 
Our experience 
with the New Companion, after tens of thousands of these 


$18.25 
21.25 
22.25 


$19.75 
20.75 
21.75 
24.75 
26.75 


several higher - pric 


all. I pronounce it a perfect machine in all respects.’’-—Mrs. Herman L. 


$24.50 Campbell, Vermont. 


‘*I have had my machine over seventeen years, and a new shuttle now is 


‘‘I received my New Companion Sewing Machine in good condition, and 
have given it a ne test, and find it gives perfect satisfaction. Have used 
machines, but find my Ni 
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Every machine is shipped all set up and ready for immediate use, and safe delivery 
is guaranteed. A full set of finest attachments included. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


the first thing I have had to buy for it except a few needles. Nearly all kinds 
of work have been done on it, from stitching heavy boat sails to the finest 
cambric.’’—Mrs. Edward H. Johnson, Maine. 


‘I have had my machine for over ten years, and it does as good work now 
as ever, and if I had to buy another, it would still be the New Companion. ’’ 
—Mrs. W. H. Williams, Connecticut. 
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